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Little Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


indicates the intellectual type—that a 

receding chin denotes weakness while a 
pronounced chin means determination—these 
things and a few other signs are understood 
by all. But often these signs are counterbal- 
anced by others which are just as apparent 
but which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to conclu- 
sions about people, which prove incorrect be- 
cause we don’t carry our observations far 
enough. It’s like trying to read a sentence by 
looking at the first one or two words. We 
might guess the sense but more likely than not 
we'd go wrong. Yet once you have the secret, 
you can understand what all the little signs 
mean and get at a glance a complete picture 
of the characteristics of every person you 
meet, as easily as you read this page. 


I know this to be true for I used to be about 
the poorest judge of character that I know. 
I was always making friends only to find that 
they were the wrong kind, or saying the wrong 
thing to my customers because I had failed to 
“size them up” correctly, or lending mroney to 
people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving up a 
good job to go into partnership with a man 
who turned out to be little short of a thief. 


I was pretty much discouraged by. this time 
and I determined that the thing for me to do 
was to learn to read character, if such a thing 
as that was possible, for I felt that unless I 
did know whom I could trust and whom I 
couldn’t, I never would get very far. 


It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who is 
recognized as the foremost character analyst 
in this country, and who was employed by a 
big company at an enormous salary to select 
their employees. I thought then that if hard 
headed business men paid a record fee 
in order to insure their getting the right 
kind of workers that there surely must be 
something in character reading for me. 


One day while in Pittsburgh my eye was 
atiracted to an announcement of a lecture on 
Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I 
decided to go and see if I could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to read 
at a glance the little signs that reveal a person’s 
character, but after the lecture she gave a 
remarkable demonstration of character reading 
that amazed the audience. 

She asked the audience to select two people 
in the hall to come up and be analyzed. Sev- 
eral men, all of them entirely unknown to Dr. 
Blackford, were suggested and finally two were 
chosen. As they came upon the platform Dr. 
Blackford looked them over keenly and, after 
a moment’s thought, began to analyze both 
of them at once. As she mentioned the charac- 
teristics of one she described the correspond- 
ing characteristics in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
both men, that one was a good mixer, aggres- 
sive, bold and determined, while the other was 


E VERY one knows that a high forehead 


more or less of a recluse, very self- contained, 
quiet and gentle. 


The first, she said, was brilliat, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second a 
silent man, slow and deliberate when he spoke, 
and relied upon calm, mature judgment rather 
than brilliant strokes of ingenuity and wit. 


The first man according to Dr. Blackford 
was active, restless, always on the go, im- 
patient, and able to express himself only in 
some active, aggressive manner. The second 
man was studious, plodding and constant, and 
expressed himself after prolonged concentra- 
tion and careful thought. The first man, the 
doctor said, was therefore especially equipped 
to execute plans, to carry to success any course 
of action, but was not particularly qualified 
to make plans or to map out a course of action 
—he could make practical use of many differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge but did not have the 





“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


patience or the power of concentration to 
search out and classify the knowledge so that 
it could be used. While he was a brilliant 
speaker, a resourceful and effective debater, he 
lacked the power to dig out and assemble the 
material for orations and debates. The second 
man, she continued, being shy and self-con- 
scious, could not speak in public, but was a 
master of study and research and strong in his 
ability to classify and correlate all kinds of 
knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gentle- 
man would be a remarkable success as a law- 
yer, especially in court practice. The other 
gentleman would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, but his particular field would be the 
preparation of cases and the giving of counsel 
to clients. Therefore,” she went on, “they 
would be particularly fitted to work together 
as partners, not only because they complement 
each other’ professionally but because their 
dispositions are such that they would naturally 
admire and respect each other.” 


As she said this the audience broke into a 


storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 
burgh for their intense affection for each other 
and for the fact that during their twenty years’ 
partnership they had never had a disagree- 
ment, One was the brilliant trial lawyer; the 
other the student and counselor, and as a team 
they were remarkably successful. 


* * * 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me long to get up 
to the platform and inquire as to how I could learn more 
about character reading, and I found that Dr. Blackford had 
just completed a popular Course that explained the whole 
thing and which would be sent on approval, without charge, 
for examination. I immediately wrote the publishers and 
received the Course by return mail. 


And when it came I was never so amazed in my life—for 
here was the whole secret in seven fascinating lessons. No 
hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just interesting pictures 
and simple directions that I couldn’t go wrong on. 


Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I could use 
right away and it was only a matter of a few weeks before 
I was able at one quick but careful —— to tell just what 
a man was like by what he looked li 


And what a revelation it was! For the first time I really 
knew people whom I thought I had known for years. It was 
all so simple now that it hardly seemed possible that I could 
have made such mistakes as I did before I heard of 
Dr. Blackford. 


People took on a new interest. Instead of just “blanks,” 
each one became a definite personality with qualities, tastes 
and traits which I was always able to “spot.” Why, the 
very act of meeting people became the most fascinating 
pastime in the world. And how much more clearly my 
own character loomed up to me. I knew as never before 
my limitations and my capabilities. 


But it has been my contact with people in business that 
my new faculty has helped me most—to say that it has 
been worth thousands of dollars to me is to put it mildly. 
It has enabled me to select a new partner who has proved 
the best help a man ever had—it has made it possible for us 
to build up probably the most efficient “frictionless” organi- 
zation in our line of business with every man in the right 
jcb—it has been the means of my securing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business from men I had never been able 
to sell before because I hadn’t judged them correctly, for, 
after all, salesmanship is more in knowing the mau you’re 
dealing with than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet him as his best 
friend—sometimes more. 


Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott Paper 
Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and others have sought 
= Blackford as counsellor; or that thousands of heads of 

— corporations, salesmen, engineers, Por oe bankers 
an 


educators have studied her Course an that the 
benefit derived is worth ‘housands of dollars Pp them? 
Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. eee. Course you 
haven’t read en that is the price. after examining 
the seven lessons Pape own home, you TGecide to keep the 
Course, you need send $5.00 in full payment. you 
are not entirely satisfied with the Course, send it back and 
you will owe nothing. 


Merely send the coupon for it now without money—or 
write a letter and it will be sent to you charges pre 


You take no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon, before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


-FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 

Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons 

called “Reading Character at Sight.” I will either remail 


the Course to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5.00. 
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Come and meet the 
great Beethoven 


“He will not see you, he never sees 
anybody,” pleads his housekeeper, 
but behold him—little, just five feet 
five in height, dressed in a light 
blue coat. The face, what a study. 
“What's that, what’s that? Speak 
louder, I’m deaf.” 













The greatest man in music, his 
tragic life, the remarkable, hu- 
man story of it told in such an. 
engaging way, that you will 
remember him ever after as a 
friend you knew very, very 
well this. is part of the most 
popular book ever written 
about music— 


Face to Face With 
(Great Musicians 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


With an introduction by LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


30 illustrations by Norman Farquhar 





A good story! It’s worth anything, if it’s able to 
keep you interested from beginning to end. Here’s 
a book of stories you may read if you choose just 
for the sheer fan of it; plenty of - excitement, 
variety, love, passion, adventure. 


WHAT THEY 
SAY OF 
FACE TO FACE 
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Croft’s New Library of 
Practical Electricity. 8 
vols. Now the standard 
in America. 3000 pages. 


MACHINE 
SHOP. 
LIBRARY 


Metal Mining Library. 9 
vols. Only library cover- 
ing both mechanical and 
engineering side.of mining. 
Over 3000 pages. 


COAL 
MINING 
LIBRARY 


Power Plant Library. 8 
vols. Every phase of the 
work, including boilers, en- 
gines, electricity, turbines, 
refrigeration. Nearly 3000 
pages. 


FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


Radcliffe’s Electricity. 3 
vols: A eondensed course 
on the practical side of 
electricity. Questions and 


CROFT’S 
ELECTRICITY § 


Machine Shop Library. 9 wes. 
The secrets of success. Tells 
how to reach the big position. 
3000 pagés. 


MINING 
LIBRARY 


Coal Mining Library. 8 vols. 
Coal mining and colliery prac- & 
tice complete. Takes you to 
the important position—Over 
3000 pages. 


POWER 
PLANT 
LIBRARY 


Factory Management, 6 vols. For 4 
all shop and factory workers 
who desire to become heads. 
About 2500 pages. 


RADCLIFFE’S 
ELECTRICITY 


Laceaney plea eciacek Dae 


answers. - 700. pages. 
No Money Small Monthly 
Down Payments 


These Home Study Courses are written so you can understand them. They 
contain the acknowledged secrets of success. Decide néw- which Set you 
want to see. Fill out the coupon—today. 














eee REE EXAMINATION COUPON" 





When you’re done, however, you will have had a 
liberal musical education. - You-will know. the lives 
of great composers, singers, violinists, pianists. 
More—you will have .gained real insight~into the 
masterpieces of music. You will know how to 
interpret the operas, symphonies, sonatas, songs, 
concerts. 


Isaacson wanted to spread a real knowledge of 
music among those who hadn’t the time or patience 
to study hard facts. He knew the dramatic mate- 
rial to be found in the composers’ and musicians’ 
lives, so he-set about-the gigantic task of making 
a research through musical history. Armed with 
absolute facts, Isaacson recreated them to interest 


the man who knows nothing of musical technique. . 


Godowsky says, “These ‘meetings’ take the musi- 
cians off the shelf, dust them, spruce them up, 
and makes them live again, as they were.” 


Read by 150,000 . 
Read to 500, 000 


Before Isaacson sent .the readings to,press, he read 
them to nearly half a million people. He watched 
how the-words brought laughter, and tears, roused 
listeners to a fury of excitement and passion. Then, 
after he had perfected each last phrase, he con- 
sented to the demands of many thousands of: his 
followers. He gave “Face to Face” to his pub- 





“Finest I ever cgi 
maine Schnitzer. 

“Made me love. muisie.” — 
A Jayman. 

“Helped my pupils.”’-—A 
teacher. 

“Aroused my children to 
do their practicing without 
grumbling. ’’—A- mother. 

“‘Reconstructs the personal- 
ity of the Exes pen. .98. 
Isaacson r 
friend. Like V Wagner’s sketch 


of Beethoven.”-—David Bis- 
pham. : 


“Gives us a magic telescope 
to*look straight into “hearts 
of composers.’’—Rosa Raisa. 


“Value from educational - 


point | of view ogy qties- 
tion. Orn 

“Little basi: dM of 
great —; they five. “— 
Winifred Byr 


“Tt is osendnt Your Brach 


is as if you knew him, as we 
did for years.’’—Sutro Sis- 
ters. 
“Strikingly fresh’ and oi 
inal **—Robert Maitland. aad 
“Literary gems.’’ — Pierre 
Remington. 


“Badly for ic 
clubs ‘and “Radente "Wee 
Humphrey. 

“Necessary ; splendidly writ- 
ten in concise form, with ary 
matter " ‘omitted. '’ — Kich 
Epstein. 

“Straight to the point and 


fal of the human breath _— 
Friegheim. : 


ife.”’— Arthur F 


B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Gentlemen: Send for ten days’ free inspection:the Library 1° have 
checked below: ; a 
] Croft’s Electricity, $16—payable $2 per month 
] Machine Shop Library, $16—payable $2 per month 
] Mining Library, $24—payable $3 per month 
] Coal Mining Library, $16—payable $2 per month 
] Power Plant Library, $12—payable $1 per month 
] Factory Management, $20—payable $3 per month 
]. Radcliffe’s Electricity, $6—Payable $1 per month 

If satisfactory I will send first payment in ten days and the same 
amount each month until paid. If not wanted I will return the books’ at 
your expense. 

NE ORCL EN RCE ER ETE es ES Oe ne 
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I Bah. hth cols duc 60% a cee R SU Ss ches ce tocuthicvabadsccdnekseeneseae 


EL on. Soe sacmekon claw :nccerpesr as cesene chee sasnteadteae pees 
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The Business of Peace 


In the readjustment of industry and commerce fo a peace basis there are many 
new problems confronting the business man: 


What are the new business ideals and policies Who are the men and women who will engineer 
which the war has taught? the change? 

How can war sacar alter their output to meet 
How will the Government look upon business here- the civilian needs without disorganization? 
after? What new markets can be developed? What old 
ones revived? 
What will be the clapenties of the future? 
What ié ahead for taxeS, tariffS, Investments and 


What will be the future of labor? How can the 
inevitable shift ‘of .workers be accomplished with- 


lishers. 

Get Your Copy NOW! 
It’s worth a whole lecture course, and’is a sure aid to enjoyment of your opera, con-+ 
certs, phonograph, player-piano. It will help musicians, students, and music-lovers, 
new or old. Musical Courier says, “Should be in every studio and home—greatest 


book in years.” You'll recommend it to your friends—you'll give it as a gift. It’s a 
masterpiece which should be in every library. Order now from 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 


or ask for descriptive circular free 




















out hardship? in the security market? 


Forbes Magazine has already planned vital articles to answer these questions. The 
leaders of America’s business world will tell you in the pages of Ferbes what they 
are doing, how they are planning for the future and how you can make the readjust- 
ments to peace. Don’t miss them. 

Three dollars will bring Forbes regularly to your desk or door for a year—26 issues 
filled with usable information of the utmost importance to you. Start your sub- 
scription today. 


se MAGAZINE, Dept. 1116, 
299 Broadway, New York. 


Inclosed. is. $3.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Forbes (26 issues, fortnightly). 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND 


Vol. Ill, No. 5 


Right Has Triumphed 


Right has triumphed. Autocracy has been slain. Man- 
kind enters a new era, an era in which justice, not force, 
will reign. We are witnessing the rebirth of freedom 
for all races. 

The overthrow of imperial tyrants must not, how- 
ever, be followed by efforts to enthrone another type of 
tyrants heretofore at the other end of the social scale. 
The world must be on guard against the spirit of 
Bolshevism. Even in the United States there have 
been unpleasant symptoms. Certain labor leaders have 
attempted to gain arbitrary powers and to exercise them 
without due regard for the general weal. The balance 
must be held even. 


Democracy is about to be put on trial. Shall we 
measure up to our glorious opportunities and our grave 
responsibilities ? ‘ 


On the United States of America rests a special re- 
sponsibility. To us the whole new-world-in-the-making 
looks for leadership, for example, for assistance, for 
fatherliness, even. 


We have become the Big Brother of democracy. 
We are rich and powerful beyond any other nation on 
earth. We alone of great nations have the foodstuffs, 
the implements, the machinery, the merchandise, the 
money necessary for the rehabilitation of the war- 
stricken lands and races. 

Shall we show unselfishness, magnanimity, brother- 
liness as well as statesmanship? 


Shall our hearts and heads earn lastingly the 
esteem, the affection in which we are now held? 

The task will not be easy. It will call for all our 
prudence, all our wisdom, all our self-restraint, not less 
than our generosity. 

We must not disappoint the orderly, law-abiding 
people and nations who compose the backbone of man- 
kind and of civilization. 





The declaration of peace came after most of the con- 
tents of this issue were prepared. Several of our 
articles, however, have a very direct and important 
bearing on the problems which the cessation of war has 
opened up. 


COMMENT 


- 


Lie 


FORTNIGHTLY 


Every day brings the United States nearer mastery of 
the air. Just as Britain has been mistress of the sea, 
this country promises to rule the air. We have demon- 
strated that we possess superior mechanical brains; and 


then we have greater resources for 
building up an aerial armada than any 


AMERICA : " 

TO BE other nation. The Hughes findings are 
MASTER in line with the conclusion reached by 
OF THE AIR 


this magazine after the investigations it 
made months ago. Washington was the 
source of all the early trouble. Those entrusted with 
instituting the aircraft program were swayed a little 
too much by pride and too little by horsesense; they 
sought to.attain perfection at the cost of doing all that 
was practical and doing what the urgent necessities of 
the situation demanded. 

The charges made against Lieut.-Col. J. G. Vincent, 
Lieut.-Col. George W. Mixter, Lieut. Samuel B. Vroo- 
man, Jr., and Col. Edward A. Deeds are not alarmingly 
grave. Indeed, our aircraft achievements, after the 
false start, redound to the national credit. All the reck- 
less charges of enormous graft have fallen to the 
ground. With no important exceptions, everybody con- 
nected with our aircraft record manifestly did his best 
under the somewhat confusing circumstances. Of 
course, there were mistakes of judgment; but not of in- 
tent. Our European Allies—or “associates,” as Presi- 
dent Wilson insists upon calling them—are understood 
to have great admiration for what we have been able to 
accomplish. The Liberty Motor, the chief stumbling 
block at the beginning, has become the most powerful 
weapon in the whole aerial armory. 

No, American engineers, American manufacturers 
and American workmen have no need to hang their 
heads in shame over their aircraft achievements. 

. * * 

Power often intoxicates. President Wilson’s injunction to return 
to Congress those amenable to his will is a reminder of this some- 
times-forgotten truth. 

* * * 
The greatest problem confronting the United States can be de- 


scribed in five letters—L-a-b-o-r. There is only one base from 
which to start upon its solution: “Do unto others.” 


. * * * 
Don’t give up; buck up. 
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— one 


When the great majority of the public come to dislike 
intensely the head of any very large corporation the 
board of directors should quietly suggest to him that he 
find another place. My conviction is that the public are 
now disposed to treat fairly any properly 
managed enterprise which takes the 
trouble to make known quite frankly 
what it is doing, how it treats its work- 


ers, and its honest efforts to fulfill the 
duties of citizenship. Large employers, 


whether individuals or firms or corporations, have so 
important and direct a responsibility for maintaining 
healthy, law-abiding, friendly sentiment among the 
voters of the nation that any flagrant offender becomes 
an enemy to the whole republic. There is too little un- 
biased criticism of business men occupying conspicu- 
ously important positions. There is plenty of comment 
upon the activities of politicians, little and big. The 
truth is, however, that a man employing thousands of 
workers is today more of a “public man” than the aver- 
age politician; he has more to do with shaping the weal 
or woe of many families than the politician has. His 
activities are a legitimate subject for discussion. 

New York and Brooklyn each has a man at the head 
of a huge utility organization who has proved a lamen- 
table misfit,.an inflammatory influence upon the public, a 
breeder of incendiary public sentiment. Theodore P. 
Shonts, chief figure of New York’s traction systems, has 
utterly failed to earn the esteem of the public. He and 
his associates are distrusted absolutely. They have 
earned, their reputation by their past attitude towards 
the people. The head of Brooklyn’s transit, Timothy S. 
Williams, has proved another miserable public figure. 
His arrogance, his defiance of the wishes of citizens, his 
whole attitude have combined to stir up ugly feeling. 
His acts have incited latent Bolshevism. Both Shonts 
and Williams may be able traction operators—although 
general manager Hedley is reputed to be the real brains 
of the New York subway; yet, no matter how efficient 
technically the president of a gigantic organization may 
be, if his presence in his position is a perpetual incite- 
ment to revolution and anarchy, he is the wrong man 
for the place. 

Those who aspire to become the directing heads of 
huge enterprises must learn that one essential qualifi- 
cation is ability to convince the public that their activi- 
ties are commendable. They must deserve fair play. 
They must realize the importance of winning public con- 
fidence and avoiding public condemnation. Looking 
back over his long career, John D. Rockefeller remarked 
to me, “Next to doing the right thing, it is important to 
let people know you are doing the right thing.” 

Some enterprising university should establish a 
post-graduate course for teaching men how to handle 
workers successfully and how to earn public approval. 

. * - 
' Fame, reputation, only increases a man’s obligation to do still 
better. 


CORPORATION 
HEADS MUST 
WIN RESPECT 
OF THE PUBLIC 


. 

How little we know what’s going on inside another per- 

son’s head. You meet a friend on the street and his 

passing greeting seems So uncordial that you are in- 

clined to take offense. You do not stop to consider how 
heavy, how sorrowful may be his mind. 
For all you know he may have just re- 


LET’S ceived news that his son oversea has 
mas been killed. Or, his wife may b 
ALLOWANCES Cen killed. r, his wite may be at 


death’s door. Or, some tragedy may be 

overtaking his business. Or, someone 
very near and dear to him may have fallen into disgrace. 
Somehow, we expect everyone to feel very much as we 
feel ourselves. If we happen to be feeling jovial and 
cheerful, we have no patience with Jones if he puts ona 
sad countenance. All this came home to me with painful 
force the other morning when I was commissioned to 
tell a man that his only son, whom he had left at home 
an hour before, well on his way to recovery, from illness, 
had died before the man reached his office. The thought 
burned into my mind was that we never know what bur- 
dens those we meet are bearing and that it becomes us 
all to make a good many allowances. 


* * * 


One or two exalted business names are whispered as presidential 
possibilities in 1920. Certain business leaders who have won fame 
at Washington may ere long be decapitated, according to Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue gossip. Jealousies have been incited. 


* * * 

Sometimes it is easier to stand defeat than victory. How are we 
to measure up? 

* * * 
The hands are moving swiftly over the dial of history. 
The world has witnessed in the last few months more 
epochal events than were witnessed in any one century 
in the past. Tyranny, corruption, barbarity, stiff-necked 
autocracy are reaping what they have 


sown. God still is in heaven. “Ven- 
CHICKENS epi ; ; 
COME HOME ane is mine, I will repay, saith the 
TO ROOST Lord.” Turkey is about to be repaid for 


her centuries of cruelty, of massacres, 
of misrule, of moral rottenness. The 
proud, unbending, autocratic House of Hapsburg, the 
most loathsome in all Europe, has been ruthlessly torn 
down by the hands of those it has held under unbearable 
subjugation. The crafty, bloodthirsty, overweening 
Hohenzollerns, the arch-inciters of war and plunder, 
are, after centuries of conscienceless scheming and 
butchery and domination, at last drinking the dregs of 
life’s gall. And from the ruins of these anachronistic 
monarchs are rising free peoples for generations held 
under the yoke. Gone forever are the Teutonic dreams 
of world conquest. Gone forever the doctrine that 
peoples are but the chattels of tyrannical sovereigns. 
The world is being reborns 
Is not the way being paved for the establishment 
throughout the whole earth of the brotherhood of man? 
Not one autocratic throne remains standing. Not kings, 
but the people are to rule hereafter. Out of the awful 
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crucible of the world war will come a cleansed and 
purged mankind. The Teutonic nations can scarcely fail 
to be reborn now that they have cast off their false, 
helmeted gods. Russia too, in time, will regain her 
sanity and establish peace and civilization. Nation will 
come to understand nation. Races and peoples will be 
drawn closer together. Distances and divisions are be- 
ing bridged. Airships are annihilating the space be- 
tween one land and another. A wireless message re- 
cently circled the whole earth, and before long it will be 
possible for the people of one nation to talk direct to 
‘ the people of any other nation, no matter how remote. 
“Transportation is civilization.” Continents are being 
knit together as never before by steamships, by cable, 
by commerce, by the press. Phonographs and moving 
pictures are doing their part. Provincialism is giving 
way to internationalism in both thought and action. The 
woes of one land excite the sympathy and the aid of 
other lands—what the American Red Cross has accom- 
plished in this respect is beyond calculation and will 
bear immeasurable fruit in aiding to draw nations to- 
gether. All things are combining to usher in the League 
of Nations which -has been the dream of poets and 
preachers and long-visioned humanitarians for ages. 

To be alive and to be an American in these momen- 
tous days is a priceless heritage, for no land, no people 
on earth can do as much as this land and this people can 
do to foster the brotherhood of mankind and to hasten 
the coming of “The Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” 

Are you and I broad enough in mind, iarge enough 
in heart, rich enough in human sympathy to play our 
little part in advocating-and making easier the con- 
summation of this great end? 


* * * 

Mr. McAdoo, with more zeal and ambition than discretion, sought 
to do everything; with the result that his health threatens to pre- 
vent him from doing anything. His many jobs are proving too 
much for him. 

a * oe 
It is no more refreshing for the country dweller to visit 
the city than it is for the city dweller to get into the 
country far from the teeming haunts of men. While 
visiting Johnstown—of flood memory—friends took me 
on an automobile expedition into the 


fastness of the Alleghenies. We went 
WHERE 


entirély off the beaten track and started 
tiation exploring. By and by the mountain 


road, at best little more than a crude 
track, began to show signs of petering 
out. On and up we crawled, or, rather, bumped. In 
time we. lost all sight of human habitations except that 
here and there were abandonéd houses, some dilapidated, 
others still apparently weather-proof save for the total 
lack of windows. During one stretch almost the only 
human being. we saw was a pre-historic looking, long- 
bearded old warrior of wide reputation as an alleged 
moonshiner. We hailed him but he was unresponsive. 











Occasionally as we neared the top of the mountains we 
caught glimpses of valleys clad in riotous beauty, every 
tree of a different shade, running from green to gold. 

At every turn the car threatened to sink hopelessly 
in the soft earth, but somehow the driver, an expert of 
experts, managed to keep moving until finally the road 
came to an end in the backyard of an abandoned saw- 
mill. After much searching for a road or path we found 
a lad, a native, who cheerfully confided that the only 
way out was to turn and go the way we hadcome! The 
women folk, whose hearts had been in their mouths most 
of the way up, berated us for our overdaring and vowed 
that we would have to spend the night stuck in the 
mountains—it was then beginning to grow dark. I felt 
pretty much as they did, but had to pretend a courage 
which I did not feel! I realized as never before the 
sageness of the old-time quip that, “Words were given 
us to disguise our thoughts.” The scenery truly was 
gorgeous and the sunset, from the fleeting glimpses we 
caught of it, was most beautiful. As the gloaming came 
on the deserted houses took on, in the eyes of the 
women, an eerie, haunted look. The sensation was one 
the denizens of cities cannot know. 

Another night we scaled the peak of the Alle- 
ghenies, but this time on known roads. Our host finally 
took us along the highway from Loretto to Cresson, 
where Charles M. Schwab used to drive his father’s 
stage coach. We were shown a lonely spot where Mr. 
Schwab and his coach were once held up by masked 
bandits and ruthlessly robbed, a little bit of history I 
have never seen recorded in print. I noticed on passing 
the home of Mr. Schwab’s parents that, although it was 
only between nine and ten o’clock, everyone was in hed. 

Our host, a relative of Mr. Schwab, told us that 
Charlie gave his father a lot of trouble as a driver be- 
cause he regarded the horses merely as instruments 
with which to do as mftich business as possible and kept 
on driving them so long as there was a dollar to be made, 
whereas his brothers would simply quit when they felt 
the horses had done enough for the day. 

When in this part of the country I heard one good 
Schwab story. Before the war the Kaiser was fond of 
pointing to Mr. Schwab as a shining example of what 
German stock could accomplish—Mr. Schwab’s grand- 
parents were German, and the Kaiser had oftener than 
once astonished Mr. Schwab, during conversations, with 
the intimacy of his knowledge of American affairs. Not 
so very long ago someone remarked to the Kaiser what 
a shame it was that Mr. Schwab had thrown himself so 
enthusiastically into providing munitions for the Allies 
seeing that he was of German descent. “German!” ex- 
claimed the Kaiser angrily, “He’s not German. He is 
nothing but a Russian Jew!” 

Incidentally, this whole coal and iron region is en- 
joying a prosperity never before known. Cambria 
County, which includes Johnstown, was asked to raise 
fully $8,000,000 for Liberty Bonds. Under the dynamic 
leadership of David Barry, the county chairman, the fult 
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amount was within sight before the campaign closed. 
The response of the foreign-born workers exceeded all 
expectations, eclipsing that of the home-born. The ex- 
planation appears to be that American workmen are 
spending a large part of their increased earnings, 
whereas the immigrants are saving. 

* * * 


Only a man’s motives and mission make him great. 
* * * 


Our leaders, political, financial and industrial, must look, 
think and act ahead. They must plan and prepare for 
the return of peace. We were too long blind to the 
necessity for wholehearted preparations for war; let 

our leaders be not blind to the equally 
NEED FOR grave importance of energetically pre- 
THOUGHT AND paring for peace. The whole future of 
re gy gi this republic may be molded by how the 

work of reconstruction is handled. Ifa 

high order of statesmanship be exer- 
cised, if consummate business foresight be blended with 
proper consideration for the quickened democratic 
thought pervading the public, the whole readjustment 
may be effected with so little hardship, so little unem- 
ployment, so little dissatisfaction that in this country 
the “haves” and the “have nots” may be drawn together 
as never before, forming a democracy such as only 
idealists have dared to picture. 


But if reconstruction be bungled, if no broad, well- 
conceived plans are formulated in advance, if there be 
sudden and wholesale discharging of war workers with- 
out sy¢tematized arrangements for placing them in 
other employment, if selfishness rather than statesman- 
ship be practiced by capitalists, if we offer our returning 
soldiers cheers and flowers and banquets but no steady 
jobs—if, in short, confusion and idleness and misman- 
agement become widespread, this nation may find itself 


threatened with developments savoring of those which © 


have overtaken large stretches of Europe. The future 
and the fate of all of us is about to be shaped. 
Forehandedness is demanded, but not alarm. The 
United States is better circumstanced than any other 
country to carry out reconstruction smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. No part of our land has been laid waste. Our 
debts, compared with those of European belligerents, 
are light. Our resources are infinitely greater. Our 


$ 


percentage of population called to the colors is com- 
paratively insignificant—not more than four in every 
hundred. The proportion of workers, men and women, 
engaged in war work is not nearly as large as appear- 


ances would indicate; war activities have received so 


much attention in the press that we have unconsciously 
imbibed an exaggerated idea of their magnitude. Our 
peace-fime machinery has not been disrupted as it has 
been in Britain, in Germany, in France and elsewhere. 
We have suffered no privations such as have weakened 
the stamina. of at least a part of the population of our 
Allies and enemies. Our total losses in the war have been 
less than deaths by influenza, so that our manpower has 
not been crippled. 

If given reasonable freedom of action, America has 
enough financial, industrial and transportation brains to 
plan and execute the impending readjustment with skill 
and dispatch. The danger in this country lies in the dis- 
position at Washington to interfere overmuch with non- 
political functions, to meddle ineptly with matters en- 
tirely beyond political officeholders. President Wilson, 
like Mr. McAdoo, has become obsessed with lust for 
arbitrary power. And their attitude has infected others 
now breathing the Washington atmosphere. Regula- 
tion of business may become strangulation just as it did 
in the case of the railroads. How far the Government 
should go in retaining its hold upon the nation’s busi- 
ness activities is a problem calling for the most careful 
national thought. That certain activities should be con- 
tinued for at least some little time under the aegis of 
the Government is beyond dispute. But Washington 
has become intoxicated with paternalism and may, if 
the public do not exercise vigilance and prudence, be- 
devil the nation’s whole business machinery. 

So far our bankers and financiers have displayed 
most energy and enterprise in preparing for the coming 
struggle for international trade. Our large-scale manu- 
facturers, however, are now getting together. But there 
is urgent need for comprehensive study of the whole 


gigantic problem. The program suggested by Senator 


Weeks, as outlined elsewhere in this issue, is worthy 
of attention. The article, “What Peace Will Do To 
Business,” should also be read carefully. 

There is no cause for alarm, as already said; but 
there is need for thought, for planning and for action. 


What should be done with America’s railroads? 
E. P. Ripley, the foremost railway operator of the 
present day, outlines a plan in the next issue of FORBES 
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HOW HOWARD ELLIOTT REACHED TOP 


ROM $15 a month as a level rodman with 
F the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to 
one of the greatest railroad executives in 

the United States—that’s Howard Elliott. 

How? 

Why? . 

His major chords, from the time he was a 
poor lad at Harvard, working on the C., B. & 
Q. and in coal mines in college vacations, to 
his recent re-election as president of the 
Northern Pacific, have been thoroughness, 
persistence, discernment, courtesy, patience, 
courage, physical and mental integrity, phe- 
nomenal industry, and genuine consideration 
and sympathy for the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
Farreaching possibilities and opportunities are 
developing for our young men. To grasp 
these possibilities and opportunities our 
youths must think and act, as Mr. Elliott has 
thought and acted throughout the thirty-eight 
years of his railroad life. He has, however, 
had time for tennis and golf, too—when one 
is alert one can always find time for fun. 

' The rewards of such effort? 

The honor and regard of the finest minds in 
the financial, educational, commercial and rail- 
road world, an ideal place in cultured social 
life, a delightful home circle and above all, the 
consciousness of having sincerely endeavored 
to give to oneself—yes, to oneself—and to the 
world one’s very best. 

Thirty years after graduating as a civil en- 
gineer at Harvard, Mr. Elliott was elected an 
Overseer of the University and later received 
the rare honor of being elected president of 
the Alumni Association. He is a life member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Also, he was one of 
the most active organizers of the Hill Profes- 
sorship of Transportation for his university, 
established in honor of the late James J. Hill. 

His rise on the “Quincy” and its subordinate 
lines was steady, even rapid—cashier, assistant 
treasurer, auditor, general freight and passen- 
ger agent, general freight agent, general man- 
ager of about 1,000 miles of the line, and vice- 
president in charge of maintenance, operation 
and construction of the entire Burlington sys- 
tem, these were numbered among the steps 
towards the top. 

Then, in 1903, he became president of the 
Northern Pacific and subordinate properties. 
There he continued with such conspicuous suc- 
cess that, from the whole railroad field in 
America, he was selected chairman of the 
board and president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and its numerous allied 
properties in 1913. No human being can even 
remotely appreciate the burdens of that job at 
that time of excitement. Twice his health 
broke. In 1917 came the ultimatum from his 
physician: “It is either life or death.” He had 
to bow to fate: he retired. 


Appreciation of Services 


A friend closely associated with him in the ~ 


“dissolution” proceedings, wrote to Mr. El- 
liott: “If the New England public and the New 
Haven stockholders accord to you one-tenth 
of the gratitude they ought to feel for all that 
you have accomplished in improving the al- 
most hopeless conditions with which you have 
had to deal, you will be one of the most highly 
appreciated men the country has ever known.” 

And the directors of the New Haven adopted 
a most laudatory resolution placing on record 
“its sense of his extraordinary services to the 
company.” 

Although asked to remain as Chairman of 
the Board he felt that it was best not to accept, 
but he was elected, to quote from the com- 
pany’s annual report, “Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Intercorporate Relations so as to 
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give the company and its officers the benefit 
of his knowledge and advice, particularly with 
respect to the financial and corporate affairs 
of the company, of its allied and controlled 
corporations and of those which though di- 
vested of control by the Court decree it is still 
the beneficiary when sold or liquidated.” 

Obeying his country’s call, Mr. Elliott had 
consented to go to Washington to join the 
Railroads’ War Board, the committee of five 
railroad executives to whom was delegated by 
the railroads of the United States the power 
and duty of bringing about the maximum co- 
operation between the Government and the 
railroads. President Wilson, in his proclama- 
tion of December 26, 1917, placing the railroads 
under Government control, said of this board: 

“The Committee of Railway Executives 

who have been in co-operation with the 
Government in this all important matter 
have done the most it was possible for 
them to do; have done it with patriotic 
zeal and with great ability ; but there were” 
difficulties that they could neither escape 
nor neutralize.” 

Marshal Joffre, when he came to this coun- 
try shortly afterward, declared: “This is a 
railroad war. The Battle of the Marne was 
won by the railroads of France. It was won 
by railroad transportation.” From the incep- 
tion of the War Board Mr. Elliott was keen, 
active, and utterly frank and earnest in co- 
operating with the Administration in its ef- 
forts to speed up transportation and reduce 
congestion. 

Later Mr. Elliott became Chairman ef the 
Executive Committee of the Northern Pacific 
and very recently he was also elected presi- 
dent, his old place, Mr. Hannaford, who suc- 
ceeded him as president, being made Federal 
manager. In addition Mr. Elliott is a member 
of the executive committees of the Burling- 
ton, Colorado Southern, New Haven, Ontario 
& Western and the Rutland. Always keenly 
interested in working for better relations be- 
tween railroads and the Government and the 
people, he has been for a long time a member 
of the Railway Executives’ Advisory Commit- 
tee and is chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Such in brief is an outline of Mr. Elliott’s 
physical railroad career. 

But what of the personal side of the man? 

How did he go about his work? 

How did he think? 








A MAN 


WAS going to head this “A Railroad 

Giant.” But this did not seem to fill 

the bill. Howard Elloitt is something 
more than a railroad giant—he is a man, a 
full-statured man, a citizen of worth, a cul- 
tured, broad-gauge gentleman, conscious all 
through his career that great power carries 
with it corresponding responsibility. His 
record carries a lesson for those who are 
young and also for those who are no longer 
young, but who are filling positions of influ- 
ence and importance. 




















How did he overcome difficulties? 

In short, how did he attain his place and by 
what means and methods? 

Mr. Elliott is of old New England stock, al- 
though born in New York City on December 
6, 1860—not with a gold or even a silver spoon 
as a heritage. After public school at Cam- 
bridge, followed by his course at Harvard, he 
pegged away at civil engineering both in rail- 
roads and coal mines before beginning his real 
life work on the C., B. & Q. He had played 
shortstop on the Harvard freshman baseball 
team of 1878. College athletics, followed by 
outdoor work as a young engineer on the 
western plains, knit together a frame of large 
proportions and fitted him to endure hard and 
exacting work. 

In twenty-two years he was president of the 
great Northern Pacific road. 


Believed in Publicity 


Then came into full play his scientific and 
practical knowledge of railroads, his thorough- 
ness, persistence, discernment, his considera- 
tion for the other fellow’s viewpoint that had 
marked him in subordinate places, and other 
qualities already enumerated. In those days 
railroads weren’t in favor. There was a deep- 
seated feeling that many railroad managers 
and promoters had not played fair—there were 
pools, rebates, unjust discrimination against 
individuals and communities. Many employes 
and some officers, failing to realize that they 
were servants of the public, were arrogant, 
discourteous aad disobliging. In turn, they 
were detested by the public. 

The roads were being besieged by state 
legislatures and commissions, the Government 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
labor unions, shippers and the traveling 
public. 

“This ought not to go on; in the interest of 
the counfry both sides must give and take; a 
railroad man’s living is paid for by the public 
and he must be responsive to them,” said Mr. 
Elliott—at a time when not all railroad op- 
erators had such vision or such fairness. 
“There must be co-operation and courtesy, 
and there must be frank and friendly relations 
established with the public, the shippers and 
all interested in agricultural pursuits, if things 
are not to go entirely to smash.” 

As a subordinate he had been candid, manly, 
democratic. Also, he believed thoroughly in 
publicity. He now put his beliefs into prac- 
tice. He believed that patrons, legislators, 
everybody should know what was going on. 
He was a natural speechmaker and in his 
numerous inspection trips he met the public. 
“A Mile of Railroad and a Country Store,” 
“Co-operation—Between the Railway Owner, 
the Railway Employee and the Railway User,” 
“Relation Between the Farmer and the Rail- 
road,” were titles of some of the many ad- 
dresses he made. He believed that a railroad 
executive, in addition to the purely mechanical, 
should consider the human side of railroading 
and study public relations. He wanted the 
other fellow’s view. He believed that local 
communities must be brought into more inti- 
mate association with the company. 

He was practical, yet a man of vision. At 
one moment he would tell his audience the 
number of miles the engines travel each 
month, the number of times this distance 
would be around the world, and the saving of 
coal possible in a year by careful firing, all in 
explanation of the necessity for better under- 
standing between railroad employee and rail- 
road user. The next moment he would quote 
from prophet or poet. 

“Bill Yokim,” he once said in explanation of 




















his views on Federal supervision, “was an ex- 
cellent fellow who kept a livery stable and 
set up as a horse expert. One day Bill had a 
colt which he was going to break in, and a 
number of friends were. invited to witness the 
performance. The spectators sat on a fence 
while Bill trained the colt. It took him an 
hour and a half, and when he got through the 
colt was dead. Bill Yokim’s experience, I fear, 
will be repeated if we 
remain passive and per- 
mit the regulation of 
the railroads to run 
wild without check of 
any kind.” 

How prophetic that 
anecdote turned out to 
be! 

On railroad inspec- 
tion trips, some lasting 
six weeks, he met 
farmers personally, 
members of chambers 
of commerce and 
boards of trade, and 
attended apple and 
other agricultural fairs. 
He knew the news- 
paper men and they 
were his friends be- 
cause he wouldn’t lie 
to them. After ten 
years of such life it 
wasn’t surprising that, 
when he resigned to go 
to the New Haven sys- 
tem, business bodies in 
the West adopted reso- 
lutions of regret and 
that newspapers and 
magazines of the West 
praised his work and 
regretted his depar- 
ture. 

Railroad experts re- 
gard the Nogthern 
Pacific as in top-notch 
condition, both physi- 
cally and financially— 
thanks in large measure 
to the development 
work carried on in the 
ten years 1903-1913— 
when directors and 
stockholders courage- 
ously furnished the 
money for the many 
improvements made 
while Mr. Elliott was 
in charge, a policy that 
has ruled ever since. 

The decade that Mr. 


Elliott was on the - 
Northern Pacific wit- 
nessed ‘the struggle 


between Hill and Har- 
riman, and the railroad 
development in Wash- 
ington and Oregon was 
one result. One of Har- 
riman’s last trades (just 
before he went to Eu- 
rope in the year that he 
died) was with Elliott 
for use of the Northern 
Pacific between Port- 
land and Tacoma, giving ° 
the Union Pacific an entrance to Puget Sound 
and avoiding the building of another and most 
expensive railroad. The construction of the 
St. Paul road, which paralleled the Northern 
Pacific for hundreds of miles, also took place 
while Elliott was in the West. In spite of 
these inroads upon territory, the growth of 
the country and the strong standing and con- 


dition of the Northern Pacific enabled it to , 


sustain itself so that it is today stronger and 
better equipped than ever before. 
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Mr. Elliott was an apt pupil of Mr: Hill. He 
worked continuously to adjust grades, curva- 
tures, terminals, bridges, engines and cars so 
that the maximum tonnage could be handled 
over each mile of track by each engine and 
each car ata minimum cost. In 1903 the train- 


load was 402 tons, in 1913, 636 tons, and in 
1917 of 752 tons. 
During this period of expansion the miles of 





Howard Elliott 


track increased ‘from 6,650 to 9,378; gross: 


earnings from $46,142,104 to $74,599,130; cap- 
ital assets increased $169,447,228, capital liabil- 
ities $101,686,822, the credit to profit and loss 
$73,974,115; and dividends were paid at the 
rate of $17,360,000 a year compared with $10,- 
074,943 in 1903. 

The so-called North Bank road from 
Spokane to and along the Columbia River to 
Portland and Astoria was projected and built 
in this period, a road that means much to the 
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future development of the Inland Empire and 
the Colunibia River Basjn when commerce 
with the Orient develops as it will by and by. 

On September 2, 1913, at five in the morning, 
Howard,Elliott’s train swung through North 
Haven on its way to New Haven, where he 
was to take up his duties as the New Haven’s 
chief. An hour later one of the worst wrecks 
in the road’s history occurred at North Haven, 
killing twenty-one pas- 
sengers of a fast express 
and injuring scores. 

That wreck was the 
nerve-shaking wel- 
come Mr. Elliott re- 
ceived. Newspapermen 
rushed from New York 
and all parts of New 
England. Mr. Elliott 
received them all. “All 
the facts will be given 
to you. Nothing, not a 
single fact, will be 
hidden,” he told them. 
They were dumb- 
founded. They weren’t 
accustomed to such a 
welcome or to such 
candor from the New 
Haven. 

Mr. Elliott at once set 
about doing much more 
than his official position 
required in caring for 
the injured, working 
with the physicians, 
visiting the hospitals, 
etc. To the families 
of the killed and injured 
he sent personal letters. 
In everything he acted 
as a man, not a railroad 
automaton. 

From the hour of 
that wreck Mr. Elliott 
slowed down the New 
Haven’s fast expresses. 
He believed that pas- 
sengers would rather 
arrive in Boston or 
New York on a ten or 
fifteen minute slower 
schedule than to run 
the risk of a repetition 
of the series of awful 
accidents which had 
brought savage criti- 
cism upon the New 
Haven. 

Next Mr. Elliott was 
immediately confront- 
ed with a threatened 
strike of engineers and 
firemen—a very serious 
matter in a populous 
territory like New 
England. It was clear 
that something radical 
was wrong. The New 
Haven wreck had been 
preceded by others of 
almost equal disaster. 
Plainly, the rules and 
regulations under 
which the engineers 
were working were in- 
adequate. Yet when it 
was pointed out that regulations must be 
strengthened in the interest of safety, the 
engineers threatened to strike. It was only 
Mr. Elliott’s diplomacy that averted the strike. 

Mr. Elliott also introduced at once a strict 
watch and clock inspection service and from 
that day there has been no wreck where a pas- 
senger was killed, except at Bradford, Rhode 
Island, where there was a rear-end collision. 


(Continued on page 567) 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Are Congress and Country Asleep? 


ely x Are we-naw as unprepared for peace as we were for war? 
-.. -Are we in danger of suffering as much because. of peace unpre- 
paredness as the Allies and our own country suffered from war 
unpreparedness? Britain is not unprepared for peace. France 
is not unprepared. Germany is not unprepared. But what of the 
.° United States? In our praiseworthy zeal to perform our share 
of the war for the complete overthrow of Prussian militariasm, 
are we blind to the need for considering the problems the declara- 
-tion of peace will bring? These problems are complex, many- 
They affect employed and em- 
They go to the roots of our whole social and economic 


sided, far-reaching, gigantic. 
-. ployer. 


m, HEN the United States declared war 
against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, in April, 1917, although the more 

observing had for many months believed this 

step inevitable, practically no preparation had 
been made, and as a result it was necessary 
to prepare for war at a time when war actual- 
ly prevailed. This failure not only delayed our 
active participation in the war, but it has and 
will cost us tens of thousands of additional 
lives and hundreds of millions, indeed, billions 
of dollars. The actual material with which 
we have had to supply ourselves since the 
spring of 1917 will have cost many billions 
more than it would if it had been provided in 
pre-war times. We know that the successes 
of the German armies in the first years of the 
war. were largely due to the very thorough 
preparation made by the German Government 
and that the weakness of the allied armies was 
their unpreparedness when war was declared. 

While the end of this great conflict may not 
be in sight, we hope it is, and we know now 
what the end will be. When it does come, it 
will not give us any time for preparation; in- 
deed, in one day’ the whole world scene will 
change. Unless we take advantage of the 
present to provide for the future we shall be 
caught in exactly the same conditions as re- 
ards peace as we were when we declared 
war—unprepared. 

It will be infinitely more reprehensible if we 
fail to make preparations for peace. ~ 

Every nation now engaged in war has been 
and is now getting ready for peace conditions. 

Nearly three years ago conferences were held 

by the allies at which certain general principles 

were adopted in regard to trade conditions 
after the war, the relationship of one power 
to another, the relationship of the allied na- 
tions to friendly countries, neutral nations, and 
the enemy governments. Similar conferences 
were held by the central powers. Quite likely 
thé conclusions reached at that time may have 

‘to be modified, but these conferences indicate 

‘the farsightedness of European governments 

and the tendéncy on the part of the other na- 

tions engaged in the war to do those things 
which everyone must recognize as absolutely 
essential. 

- “Since early in 1916, in-addition to these in- 

‘ternational conferences, the various belligerent 

nations have been investigating and studying 

every conceivable question relating to after- 
war conditions, their relation to the social and 
industrial life of the country, and have at least 
tentatively adopted plans for carrying out the 
-policies required by the new era we must face. 


By Senator Weeks 


This is especially true—and the evidence is 
at hand—in the case of Great Britain, and, to 
some degree, Germany. 

In these countries the investigations have 
advanced to such an extent that separate min- 
istries have been established to assume charge 
of the necessary reconstruction. In Germany, 
if the evidence I have is correct, three such 
ministri¢s have been organized and one has 
been created in England. 

I do rot believe an identical course can be 
followed to the best advantage in this coun- 
try—at least we should reach it through grad- 
ual stages—but we must without delay take 
such steps as may be necessary to provide for 
the innumerable new problems we must face 
the day peace is made. Because we do not 
need coal in the summer is no excuse for not 
filling our bins for the coming winter. 

Very briefly, my plan is to have a joint com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives, six 
from each body, consisting of an equal number 
of Democrats and Republicans, to be elected 
by the respective caucuses of the two parties 
in each House, and ‘that this committee shall 
undertake the investigation of the subjects 
enumerated in the resolution and possibly 
others which may be brought to its attention 
later on. It is my intention that the commit- 
tee on reconstruction shall have power to ap- 
point sub-committees to consider such ques- 
tions as may be assigned to them; that the 
members of these subcommittees shall be citi- 
zens especially trained in the particular mat- 
ters to be examined; and that they shall serve 
in the capacity of investigators and advisers. 
In addition, it is my purpose that the joint 
committee shall have power to employ experts. 





Reconstruction Committee Necessary 


There have been included in the membership 
of the subsidiary committees of Great Britain 
some of the leading men of the Kingdom. 
These committees have been in operation for 
more than two years. 

The United States is remaining absolutely 
idle as far as these important subjects are con- 
cerned, and unless we act, and act promptly, 


“we shall lose a great part of ‘the commercial 


trade advantages we have obtained during the 
war, especially in its early days, and we will 
have much confusion which it will take a long 
time to overcome. 

I wish to mention some of the more import- 
ant matters which should be considered. Let 
us take, for example, our shipping interests. 
At‘the end of the war we are likely: to have a 


and industrial system; also, our political system. Yet neither 
our political nor our business leaders have demonstrated that 
they are alive to the gravity of the situation. 
been sounded by Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts. In 
a rousing, well-balanced, comprehensive speech he has exhorted 
the Congress to appoint a Reconstruction Committee, with power 
to name influential sub-committees embracing practical men of 
affairs, to enter at once upon a study of the whole subject with 
a view to instituting, without needless delay, proper action to 
fortify the nation against impending national and international 
developments. His chief statements follow: 


The tocsin has 


merchant fleet larger than that of any country 
in the world. This fleet wili be very. largely 
owned by the Government. We have con- 
structed some of the greatest shipbuilding 
plants in the world, and without going into 
figures it is probably safe to say that those 
plants will have a capacity under after-war 
conditions sufficient to build and repair the 
merchant fleets of the entire civilized world. 

Are we going to sell the yards, lease them, 
or is the Government to continue operating 
them ? 

It may be decided to be best to abandon 
those least advantageously located. What are 
we going to do with this enormous American 
tonnage, two millions of which has been made 
available during the past year? 

This question of shipping is intimately asso- 
ciated with the important subject of our 
foreign trade. Our trade with neutral coun- 
tries has been greatly increased during the war 
period, and it is in condition to be developed 
to a much great extent. Before the war, out 
of a total production of some six billions of 
dollars, we found it necessary to secure foreign 
markets for something like a billion of our 
products. The manufacturing capacity—in- 
deed the entire productive capacity—of the 
country has been increased enormously. If it 
is to be operated at its full capacity, especially 
when the demand for munitions of war ceases 
and this army of workers and vast amount of 
machinery enter the field of industrial produc- 
tion, the United States will quite likely have 
an additional productive capacity of from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

Markets must be found for this surplus pro- 
duction, and they must be foreign markets. If 
these markets are not obtained, there will 
necessarily be a great slackening in every pro- 
ductive industry in the United States, a conse- 
quent reduction of employes, unemployment, 
and hard times. 

What are we going to do with all the manu- 
facturing plants and other establishments cre- 
ated for war purposes, the machinery of which 
may or may not be available for after-war 
production? 

What are we going to do with the millions 
of: war. workers now so busily employed, and 
who will find themselves out of employment 
at once when peace has been declared? 

- The Government must take some action. to 
protect these war workers. The evidence 
would indicate that the savings of workers of 
that character have not been materially 
greater than in normal times. If that is true, 
when they are thrown out of employment it 











will not take very long to dissipate their sav- 
ings. Without assistance from the Govern- 
ment it will take a long time for them to re- 
adjust themselves in connection with civil em- 
ployments. Therefore we should prepare to 
meet this problem and develop a definite plan 
to provide for the employment of these mil- 
lions of workers. 

_ In this connection one of the available activi- 
ties to be given consideration is resuming the 
construction of necessary public works which 
have been delayed or discontinued on account 
of the war. “ 

Many people believe that the building trades 
will be especially active because of the almost 
complete cessation of this industry in private 
directions since we have been engaged in war. 
There is grave doubt, however, that this ac- 
tivity will result. Ordinarily when times are 
bad and uncertain financial conditions prevail, 
the building trades are never active. More- 
over, we are doing a , 
considerable amount of 
building as a Govern- 
ment. What is to be 
done with these build- 
ings? What is to be 
done with the houses 
the Government has 
provided for its war 
workers? Are we go- 
ing to continue to own 
and lease these houses 
or are we to sell them? 


If any plan has been 
adopted for the de- 
mobilization of our 
Army and Navy after 
the war, it has not been 
brought to my atten- 
tion. What is to be 
done with these men, 
and how are we going 
to aid them to resume 
their former or other ‘ 
civil employments? With the single exception 
of a statemént recently made by Secretary 
Lane, of the Interior Department, relative to 
the occupancy of public lands by soldiers and 
sailors, I have not heard of even any tentative 
schemes proposed to provide for this exigency. 
The suggestion of Secretary Lane should be 
given the fullest consideration. 

I think it can be made even more attractive 
than the plan outlined by him in the case of 
Government lands, for they will need drain- 
age, and other important and expensive im- 
provements will be necessary before they can 
be made available. 

Providing employment for these 5,000,000 
men and transferring the millions of war 
workers into similar employments will mean 
vastly increased production. It is useless to 
provide for this production unless we at the 
same time make provision for its disposition, 
and in this connection the importance and 
necessity of securing foreign markets for our 
great surplus production is again demon- 
strated. If that is not done, our surplus prod- 
ucts will be so much greater than our demands 
that prices will be adversely affected and it 
will not be profitable to produce. 

When peace is declared there will be in 
process of completion billions of dollars of war 
orders. Necessarily most of those orders will 
be canceled immediately. That will mean that 
manufacturers throughout the country will 
have on hand or under contract large quanti- 
ties of raw material and material in process. 
The prices of such materials will undoubtedly 
decline at once. 

Who is going to be responsible for the 
losses incident to that situation? Unless the 
Government saddles itself with these deficien- 
cies, there will be an infinite number of claims 
for amounts aggregating billions of dollars, 
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and as a result of that situation we will have 
uncertainty for years to come and probably 
many failures. The credit facilities of the 
country must be mobilized and prepared to 
meet this condition. 

Let us turn to the general labor situation. 
I am not now referring to that phase of it 
which affects war workers or returned soldiers 
and sailors. Many new conditions have de- 
veloped since the beginning of the war. Mil- 
lions of women are now doing work hereto- 
fore performed by men and with which they 
were not connected until the war required it. 
Are they to return to 
their former employments 
or unemployment, or are 
they to continue their - ; ¥ 
present pursuits in com- ‘a a 
petition with the millions 
returning from military 
service? 


y 4 
SENATOR JOHN W. WEEKS. 


Would it be well for us to provide for per- 
manent employment agencies throughout the 
country and not only find employment for 
those seeking it, but arrange for the trans- 
ferral of unemployed to localities where there 
is a dearth of labor? It has frequently hap- 
pened in the past that labor conditions have 
been acute in one section of the country and 
there has been a surplus in other sections. In 
my judgment, comprehensive plans must be 
made for the distribution of labor. 

Intimately connected with the question of 
labor is the one relating to social welfare. 
Many European countries and other nations 
have taken steps, nationally, relating to many 
social welfare questions ; for example, like pro- 
viding for old age pensions, life insurance, and 
other similar matters. Those questions are 
being agitated in the United States in some 
localities, and a pensioning system has been 
adopted applying to a limited number of civil 
employments. It is being done in a desultory 
and probably unsatisfactory and uniust way. 
If it is wise to do it at all, it should be wise 
for the National Government to do it: but be- 
fore any comprehensive .action is taken the 
whole subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and the results obtained in other parts 
of the world carefully canvassed so as to prop- 
erly determine the question paramount in con- 
sidering such matters; that is, whether action 
of that kind is beneficial or otherwise. 

If the surplus of products I have indicated 
is likely to exist—it certainly will if all of our 
people are employed—how are we to develop 
our plans to secure new foreign markets for 
them, and are our credit and banking facilities 
sufficient to finance additional foreign markets 
on such a large scale? 

With our large shipping interests fully de- 
veloped, our agencies established jn many: 
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neutral countries, we may well take advantage 
of the opportunity which will exist to extend 
these markets. Moreover, in that connection a 
careful investigation should be made as to the 
possibility of manufacturing those articles 
which the United States has purchased abroad 
in the past, but which can be produced in this 
country. We should never again be dependent 
on a foreign country to supply us with those 
articles we can manufacture ourselves. Every 
encouragement should be given to the estab- 
lishment of such industries either through pro- 
tective tariffs or other means, so that as far 
as it is possible we shall produce the things 
which we actually use. One of the strongest 
features of the German campaign is the fact 
that Germany has been able, through a scien- 
tific industrial policy developed before the war, 
to provide most of the things it actually re- 
quired during a time when its coast has been 
, blockaded and it has 
not been able to trade 
with the rest of the 
world. 


This question brings 
us to the question of 
trusts and combina- 
tions. Heretofore the 
German Government 
has been an active par- 
itcipant in the organi- 
zation of combinations 
and trusts. In many 
cases it has not only 
encouraged them, but 
has taken a financial 
and active interest in 
their operations. If we 
may judge by the re- 
ports of the various 
British commissions and 
the conclusions they 
have reached, Great 
Britain intends to out- 
German Germany in this respect. We know 
that it has been necessary for our own Gov- 
ernmetit tc do many things on a large scale 
which have been required by the war, and the 
result of this policy should be carefully consid- 
ered and the determination reached as to 
whether or not it is desirable that such a policy 
shall be followed in the future. Undoubtedly 
we are going to modify our past policy in re- 
gard to large combinations. If we do not do 
so, in my judgment, we are going to lose our 
present advantageous position in world com- 
petition. 

We have by legislation permitted American 
industries to combine in foreign-trade opera- 
tions. Shall we or shall we not permit such 
combinations in relation to our home markets? 

We may also find it desirable to’ consider 
the whole question of raw materials and their 
regulation. If I may judge by the sentiment 
expressed as a result of foreign investigations, 
it is the purpose of European countries, as far 
as may be practicable, to control raw mate- 
rials produced in those countries. Not only 
that, but it is the intention to control capital 
or the uses made of capital raised in the home. 
country to be invested in foreign countries. 

We have taken over and are operating the 
transportation lines of the United States, and 
have also taken over the telephone and tele- 
graph wires. The law provides that they shall 
be turned back to their owners soon after the 
termination of the war. 

I think it is generally agreed that in the past 
the policy followed by the Government in re- 
gard to the railroads has not produced results 
which would warrant its future continuation 
in the same form. It must be modified if we 
are to have efficient transportation service. 
The subject can be studied now as well as later ; 

(Continued on page $62) 
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VIVID PEEPS INTO FRONT TRENCHES 


The man who fights often writes better than 
the man who only writes. Some. of the most 
gripping descriptions of what goes on in the front 
trenches come from those who have been there, 
on the spot, and have formed a part of the events. 
From the best soldier-letters which have come 
from American fighters we have culled the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


“Tremendously Serious” 


years to really appreciate what it all 

means. Just now it’s a jumble of 
very vivid impressions and sensations, all 
different, yet bound up to the one con- 
viction that it’s all colossally stupid, in- 
finitely wasteful and tremendously serious— 
more serious than it is possible to appreciate 
at home. I often wonder just what there is 
that will get it across to the folks in the States. 
Beyond a depression in business, some incon- 
veniences and a few personal links here and 
there, what does it mean? I don’t know! And 
I’m searching every scrap of information I 
can get to find out. All of us are. So are 
the French. 

“This note is written from the trenches, with 
the Huns sitting a few hundred yards in front 
of us. The details of it all are real enough to 
us by this time. The only unreality is that this 
sort of thing can continue. There is too much 
waste, too much destruction and suffering. 
I’ve lived for a long while in all this. For some 
months I have really never been out of earshot 
of the guns, and I’ve been in a part of France 
where one never sees a smile. Nothing exists 
but war, not one smallest detail of life is free 
from the blight of it. It’s tremendously de- 
pressing and all very pitiful; crops ripening 
and being burnt up by shells and killed by gas; 
villages shot to pieces and melting away into 
pits of filth and rubbish; old people carrying a 
few possessions and wandering from village 
to village without any special hope or plan! 

“You begin to lose the idea that the boche is 
a person. It is impossible not to. It’s as 
though we were all engaged in stemming some 
strange inhuman kind of blight. I’ve seen him, 
and the same feeling sticks. You see him as 
queer little gray figures coming down a trench 
or as a bundle of dirty rags lying out beyond 
your wire. It means nothing. Here you sit, 
and a few hundred yards in front, where the 
rockets are going up, sits the boche, the Hun, 
simply a blind force. You begin to appreciate 
the French watchword, ‘They shall not pass!’ 

“We are all living much more on our nerves 
than we appreciate. One is in a continual state 
of uncertainty, continually sitting with one ear 
cocked to the front and one eye open for 
strange rockets. 

“T like to think that nothing that can speed 
up the machinery and grease the wheels is 
being left undone. Occasionally one reads of 
strikes, and I’ve often wished that the pro- 
moters of same could be here, just for a few 
davs, just long enough to know what it means 
and long enough to see and appreciate the in- 
finite possibilities of being thrown away 
throuch a slip of the cogs at home.”—A Ma- 
chine Gun Lieutenant, in Utica Observer. 


Open Warfare Puts Hun On the Run 


rg 1 going to take a perspective of several 


“Tn the last three weeks we have seen more 
action than in all of the rest of the year we 
have been here in France. There are no 
trenches, it is open warfare, and we sure have 
got it on the Hun at this stvle of fighting. As 
‘soon as we took over the line, we started on 
the offensive, and we never let up on them as 


Stirring Pen-Pictures from 
American Soldiers in 
Thick of Fight 


long as we lasted. All day long we kept ad- 
vancing in different positions until we had 
straightened oyt the line, which was the ob- 
jective. 

“The slaughter was awful, the fields and 
woods were covered with the dead and 
wounded. Some of them were our boys, but 
for every marine you could see a half dozen 
Germans. All around they lay and the cries 
and groans of wounded were awful. We cap- 
tured a great many prisoners, some of whom 
were officers, and they seemed well pleased 
to be out of the fighting. They did not like 
our style of fighting at all, and I expect they 
will like it a great deal less before this affair 
is over. 

“In some cases we .scared them to death 
with our nerve. In one instance about one 
hundred of us advanced 1,500 yards across an 
open field in broad daylight while the Huns 
were popping away at us with machine guns. 
We did not have even the help of an artillery 
barrage but we walked right up to their pits 
and drove them out with the bayonet. We 
then turned their own machine guns on them, 
and we sure did wipe them out.”—Private Le 
Roy Harned, U. S. Marines. 


Cheers for Julius Rosenwald 


“After luncheon I dropped into the F. M. 
There was a lecture going on and the place 
was packed. The enthusiastic cheering, whist- 
ling, and clapping aroused my curiosity and I 
knew it must be something: worth while to stir 
the fellows up so. I wedged in at the back of 
the hall. The speaker was a short, heavy 
man of middle age, and he was in officer’s uni- 
form. He had iron-gray hair, a ruddy face, 
a little flushed because of the effort to make 
himself heard over the whole assembly, and 
perhaps due also in part to the enthusiasm with 
which his remarks were received by the boys. 

“As I listened I was soon deeply impressed 
by what he was saying. He was an artist in 
touching just the right chord in the fellows, 
and he talked in such a personal way arid so 
wholeheartedly mixing in a few good stories 
now and then that he took the boys by storm. 

“T turned to a mechanic next to me and said: 
‘Who is he?’ ‘Damn fine; the fellows call him 
Rosy, he is a big gun from Chicago on the 
National Defense. He certainly is good.’ I 
stayed through to the end and joined in the 
three big cheers that were given him. It is 
the first time a speaker has been cheered in 
this camp since I’ve been here. A long line 
formed to shake hands with him. I couldn’t 
resist the temptation to fall in line with the 
rest, and as'I stepped up I said, ‘You just 
touched the “spot.”’ 
from?’ he said. ‘Montclair, N. J.,’ I answered. 
‘And your name?’—‘Is Gates,’ I ‘answered. 
“What Gates? Gates—Are you Russell Gates? 
Well, well, I have been sending all over camp 
for you.’ He gave me a big hug and, turning 
to the assembled group, he said: ‘I know this 
boy’s dad and mother, his sister and his kid 
brother. I tell you there is no finer. stuff in 
the world than this right here under my arm.’ 
I was a trifle embarrassed, but not much so, 
because they all’ knew he was a trifle optimistic 
after the demonstration he had just received. 

“We had a pleasant chat, and I soon found 
him to be Mr. Julius Rosenwald, whom father 
knows and told us so-much about in connection 


‘with his great gifts to the university and Bel- 


‘Where do you come 


gian Relief.”—Lieutenant Russell C. Gates of 
the Aviation Section. 


Mowed Down Boche Like Grass 


“At 3 in the morning-the Germans were to 
come over. The heavy shelling let up a bit, 
but they did not come. All this time I was in 
and out, looking after my men, whom I had 
by this time full charge of, as my corporal was 
wounded. We had our gas masks on for five 
hours. One of my men, a Freeport boy, name 
F. Dormars, who is with me in headquarters, 
got sick, and Corporal Morford and I brought 
him into a dugout. A little later a shell struck: 
just where we had moved him from and 
wounded several and killed one. That move 
saved his life. He recovered after he was in 
the dugout a few hours. 

“The wounded came thick and fast, but, sad 
to say, not enough medical men to handle 
them. A call came for me about 5 o’clock in 
the morning, asking me if I would go to head- 
quarters for more help and ambulances. I 
started on a thirteen kilometer hike with an- 
other fellow. We ran most of the way, but 
after three hours landed at headquarters ex- 
hausted and almost blind from shell gas. We 
ran through the bombardment, which extended 
back twenty kilometers. How I got there 
alive I know not, but the road was strewn with 
dead French soldiers and horses. The sights 
were maddening. Oh! but war is hell. 

“After having my message delivered I had 


“my eyes treated and then got a good feed and 


rested for a couple of hours. 2 

“Well, a little after 5 o’clock (or after I 
started out with that message) the boches 
came over, and in mass formation (this is what 
the boys told us and what I missed), but not 
very far, as they were mowed down like grass. 
They made several attempts, only to be 
slaughtered and left lying in heaps in front 
of our trenches. The boys got sore and went 
over the top after them and cleaned them up. 
We licked three of the best German regiments, 
and the battle ended in a few days. We were 
relieved by the French and another outfit, 
which afterward drove the boche away back. 
We afterward learned that we were a shock 
battalion. 

“The French were in our rear and were much 
surprised with our work.”—Sergeant, U. S. 
Marines. 


Enjoying Life 


“At last I am within the sound of the guns, 
but can only hear them faintly. We have aero- 
planes overhead most of the time, but the 
Boches have not hit us yet. 

“The trip over was fine. The ship was fast 
and a pretty good roller ; accommodations were 
very good and meals were excellent. We 
landed in France about February 6th after 
sleeping in our clothes for three nights. We 
had some very good French meals at prices 
less than in New York City—the French sure 
do know how to cook. 

“The people were fine to us and we got 
acquainted fast, going out to tea three or 
four times under difficulties because they 
understood only French and my friends and 
I only English. There were several pastry 
shops in town, but the law wouldn’t allow us 
to eat in the store. Food seemed very plentiful 
and much cheaper than in New York. Sugar 
is scarce and meat is high. The war bread 
tastes very good indeed. 

“We have British and French instructors and 
a British drill master. He says the American 


(Continued on page 574) 
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“IN THE AIR” . 


This unusual lithograph, by C. R. W. Nevinson, reproduced exclusively in Forbes Magazine, shows to the fullest advantage the geometrical 
design of the cubist in its striking contrast of black and white..It is one of a series of drawings featuring Great Britain’s almost 
incredible progress in aircraft since the outbreak of the war. At that time the. aeroplane was scarcely out of the experimental stage. 
Today Great Britain. has thousands of aviators at the front. Young men, some of them still in their teens, perform miraculous flights 
as a part of their every-day duties. Their aeroplanes hover over every acre of front, direct the military fire, uncover the enemy's guns, 
guard the troops from surprise attacks and supply the intelligence department with accurate information of the enemy's activities. 
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Roe Se Bat See | 


(Courtesy of Hearst’s Magazine] 


We has insured victory for the Allies? 

Carrying on. 

What has brought success to our 
foremost kings of finance and industry and 
business? 

Carrying on. 

Success is a plant of slow growth. The seed 
has to be carefully sown; the soil has to be 
constantly tilled; pruning has to be done with 
painstaking, delicate skill. The world takes 
no notice of all this unspectacular effort. Its 
attention is not arrested until the flower bursts 
into beautiful bloom, perhaps overnight. 

_ But the flower was the crowning culmina- 
tien of unremitting carrying on. 

it is easy to do a heroic thing when brass 
bands are playing, the limelight is flashing and 
excitement runs high. 

It is not so easy to carry on in humble ob- 





CARRY ON! 


Keys to 


Success 
BY B.C.FORBES 


scurity, where there are no eyes to see, no 
hands to applaud, no medals to be won. 

The hardest thing in the world is to keep 
pegging, plugging along from day to day and 
from year to year faithfully performing the 
common round, the daily task, performing it 
with never-flagging zeal and energy and am- 
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By ELLWIN H. BLASHFIELD. 


bition when no particular reward is in sight 
or ahead. 

There are more heroes and heroines in the 
factory, in the department store, in the mine, 
in the office, in the sweatshop, on the farm, at 
the bench, in the boiler room, on the railway 
track, on the road, in the kitchen and in other 
peaceful walks of life than there are on all the 
battlefields of Europe. 

Millions of unhonored, unsung heroes and 
heroines have been carrying on against de- 
pressing, heartbreaking difficulties, disappoint- 
ments and sorrows, not for a few months or 
even a few years, but for half a lifetime. 

Many of the five million women engaged in 
nerve-wrecking, body-straining work in Brit- 
ain have come through trials not one whit less 
severe, not one whit less disheartening, not 
one whit less discouraging than the trials and 
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hardships itnposed upon the men at the front. 

In our own land, too, there are countless 
men and women who are not only carrying on 
today with stout hearts and brave souls, but 
who have never known much else but struggle 
and striving and discouragment. 

There is unspectacular yet heroic carrying 
on in thousands of homes and hundreds of 
sweatshops on the East Side of our largest 
city; but there is equally heroic carrying on 
in other strata of society. 

I know of more than one multi-millionaire’s 
wife who is carrying on with a nobility beyond 
all praise, carrying on, not for her own sake, 
but for the sake, first, of her children and, 
second, for the sake of society in general. 
There is daily temptation for these women to 
stop carrying on, to yield to the tuggings of 
their heartstrings, to end their insufferable 
humiliation by spectacular exposures. 

There are multi-millionaires whose load is 
as heavy as any workman’s, but who yet carry 
on, not for their own sake, not for greed of 
gold, nor for place or power, but because they 
owe it as a duty to others—to thousands of 
workers, it may be, or to their growing sons, 
or to stockholders. 

When E. H. Harriman returned from his 
last, fateful trip to Europe shortly before he 
died, he stumbled on the pier, through sheer 
weakness, and was “snapped” by photo- 
graphers eager to get a sensational picture of 
the doomed railroad king. “For God’s sake, 
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don’t do that! Don’t use that picture!” he im- 
plored. “It would do untold injury.” He was 
thinking of the many thousands of stockhold- 
ers and bondholders interested in his vast 
properties. Though weak as a child, he had 
the heart of a lion. He wanted to carry on at 
all cost to himself. And he did carry on to the 
painful end. Even when on his deathbed he 
kept a telephone at his side and used it to the 
last. 

My old schoolmaster, a sage, used to quote 
to us as his most helpful and supporting motto 
the Biblical text: “Ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.” He invariably added, “Don’t forget the 
‘faint not’ part of it.” He himself carried on 
a noble work through years of bodily suffer- 
ing, confiding to few what he well knew, that 
he was stricken with a fatal malady and that 
the end might come at any moment. 

“Carry on” is the modern version of that 
comforting, consoling, stimulating text. 

There never was greater need for fainting 
not, for refusing to give up, for determining 
to struggle ahead, for scorning to quit. 

What if little Belgium had chosen the easier 
course of quitting instead of carrying on even 
in face of certain spoilation and wreck and 
ruin? 

What if brave, bleeding France had not car- 
ried on through days and nights and years of 
darkness and suffering and devastation? 

What if Britain and Britain’s navy had not 
carried on vigilantly, doggedly? 
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Where would we be today? How would the 
United States stand but for the sublime carry- 
ing on of these nations? How long would a 
victorious Kaiser, obsessed with ambition and 
drunk with power—how long would he and 
his: blopdthirsty Junkers have left this rich 
land in peace and security? 

Our Allies have carried on through four 
painful, sacrificial years. 

Now it is our turn to carry on. 

Subscribing for Government bonds yielding 
a fine rate of interest does not end our duty. 

We must still carry on. 

Our carrying on may consist of maintaining 
a brave heart and a cheerful front when the 
shaft of sorrow has entered our vitals. 

It may consist of doing day by day, and do- 
ing with all our might, uncongenial but “essen- 
tial” tasks, tasks that earn no glory, no deco- 
rations, no applause—save the applause of 
conscience. ; 

It may consist in cheerfully accepting an 
adverse turn of the wheel of circumstance and 
adapting ourselves to new and irksome condi- 
tions. 

Or it may consist only of doggedly plodding 
along in the same old rut when all around us 
are sharing in the momentous activities of th« 
times. 

Yes, carrying on can take many forms. 

You and you alone must judge how best you 
can carry on. 

—Reprinted, with additions, from Hearst's. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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Make a game out of your work. By force 
of will make your work yield pleasure to you. 
Good humor is absolutely essential to good 
mental healti. The man who is opinionated 
or ill-tempered or prejudiced does not try to 
think straight, but seeks only evidence to bear 
out his already formed opinions. Given the 
will to learn, life and industry are better than 
all the colleges in Christendom. Never give 
orders—give instructions. Never quarrel with 
the public—show them.—Henry L. Doherty. 


* * * 


Be square. 
The man of all men most miserable is the 
man,with a worn, weary, weeping Conscience. 
Be square. 
** * 


The accumulation of millions is usually the re- 
sult of enterprise and judgment, and some ex- 
ceptional ability or organization. It does not 
come from savings, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Men who, in old age, strive only to in- 
crease their already too great hoards, are usually 
slaves of the habit of hoarding, formed in their 
youth. At first they own the money they have 
made and saved. Later in life the money owns 
them, and they cannot help themselves, so over- 
powering is the force of habit, either for good or 
evil. It is the abuse of the civilized saving in- 
stinct, and not its use, that produces this class of 
men. No one needs to be afraid of falling a 
victim to this abuse of the habit, if he always 
bears in mind that whatever surplus wealth may 
come to him is to be regarded as a sacred trust, 
which he is bound to administer for the good 
of his fellows. The man should always be master. 
He should keep money in the position of a useful 
servant; he must never let it be his master and 
make a miser of him. A man’s first duty is to 
acquire a competence and be independent, then 
to do something for his needy neighbors who are 
less favored than himself.—Andrew Carnegie. ‘ 


Enthusiasm is what goes through stone 
walls, bores miles under great rivers, wins 
battles and lays out cities and towns and na- 
tions. Enthusiasm changes maps and makes 
History possible. 

You at your desk, at your plow, at your 
broom, at your axe, at your bat, at your pen— 
you, no matter who or where you are—take 
heart and hope and—Enthusiasm. 

For Enthusiasm starts things, shapes things 
—does things. 

Start to-day to mix Enthusiasm in your 
blood. : 

Then keep it there! 

—George Matthew Adams. 
* * * 

The most obscure worker is entitled to as 
great credit for results in proportion, as the 
man who commands—so long as he has and 
uses all the Faith he can muster. 

. * * * 
“No easy hopes or lies will bring us to our goal, 

But iron sacrifice of body, will, and soul.” 


The victories of our soldiers prove to-day 
how right we were not to despair. They are 
the reward of a faith which never weakened. 
You have seen during these last few days our 
people free. You have mingled with them and 
you know they have kept their courage un- 
broken.—King Albert of Belgium. 


It is not true that the American people are— 
as our enemies have so frequently claimed— 
materialists, devoted solely to the acquisition 
of wealth. To the contrary: In contrast with 
the Central Powers, we seek not aggrandize- 
ment and domination, we do not desire to gain 
anything from this war, except the security 
of the nations and the freedom of the peoples 
of the earth. To attain this, our soldiers are 
shedding their blood and we ourselves are 
teady, if need be, to sacrifice all our posses- 
sions.—Jacob H. Schiff. 


More things have been wrought and brought 
through Smiles than this world dreams of. A 
Failure doesn’t want to Smile—and can’t. A 
Winner wants to Smile—and can’t help it. 

Smiles beget smiles. Smile. Smiles warm 
the blood, stiffen the back and start courage 
anew. 

Smiles are the headlights of Success. And 
they always point the way that wins the day. 

Smile. 

* * * 


“Better to hunt in the fields for health un- 
bought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made His Work for man to mend.” 
* * 
No sweat, no sweet. No Grit, no Glory. 


*s * * 


The problem that towers high before us 
today is that of regular and intensive saving. 
The immediate necessity is saving for the war. 
In some degree this necessity is being brought 
home to us. The Food Administration par- 
ticularly has been successful in getting us to 
save specific things—wheat, fats, etc. In other 
departments of expenditure the lesson has not 
been so well learned. Yet in the face of the 
demands of war for fuel, lumber, iron, wool, 
cotton, etc., the fact that we must all recog- 
nize is that war’s demands cannot be fulfilled 
unless individual consumption is radically cur- 
tailed. A great educational movement, to 
which in this connection we should all lend our 
aid, is that of the War Savings Stamps cam- 
paign. The object of this great campaign is 
not primarily to raise a few extra billions of 
dollars for the Government, but to teach the 
great mass of people who constitute the con- 
sumers that saving money means saving food, 
raw material and human labor and making 
them available for the Government in the 
prosecution of the war.—F. C. Schwedtman. 
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Several hundred blue uniformed “Soldiers of the Switchboard” overseas are. pla 





ying a vital part in the stupendous war program. They are always uniformed, have 


rations and quarters provided by the Army, $60 a month operator's pay, $75, supervisor's. 


PICKING GIRLS FOR CO. USING 100,000 


and the biggest service institution in 

the. world—the telephone. Might it 
not be well if politicians, business women, 
merchants and all other business people were 
trained in.an operators’ school, by those ser- 
vice experts, the supervisors? 

And list! you, young women, in spite of all 
talk that “after the war is over some man is 
coming back to take your job,” here is a shoe 
that Adam can’t wear. This is a field in which 
men never will crowd you—one of the first 
in America thrown open to women, and which 
throughout the history of the telephone has 
been constantly linked with femininity. 

The company knows just how important a 
work her’s is. She of the switchboard often 
holds in her hands the destiny of human be- 
ings, power to save life, millions in Wall 
Street, and now, the fate of regiments of 
American fighting men—units in the great 
Allied cause. To put the telephone operator 
and the supervisor on a plane of such respon- 
sibility and importance, the telephone company 
long has realized and demanded in them those 
qualities that will bring the best service. Just 
what are those qualities? What is the brand 
of young woman for whom there is always a 
welcome and a place? If you have the quali- 
ties the New York Telephone Company re- 
quires, you can feel reasonably sure that you 
are a fairly competent person and fit to suc- 
ceed in business. 

“Anyone can be a telephone girl,” you some- 
times hear. Not so. Of the 25,000 applicants 
for admittance to the training department 
course a year ago only seventeen per cent. 
were accepted! 


A MERICA has the greatest service school 


Training Lasts One Month 


Contrast intelligence with stupidity, indus- 
try with laziness, courtesy with rudeness, 
neatness with slovenliness, cheerfulness with 
gloom, reliability with carelessness, and radiat- 
ing, glowing health and activity with low vital- 
ity and ill health and you will have what the 
telephone company want and what they don’t 
want in operators and supervisors. 

If you really want to know what kind of 
young women the company employs, walk 
into the waiting room of any New York Tele- 
phone application office. You will be surprised 
by the varied characteristics of the many 
there before you. A young woman will hand 
you an application blank, and most likely she 
will remember whether you just snatch it or 
say “thank you.” When your turn comes you 
will be ushered into another room. There will 
be but one other woman there. The moment 





Qualities the Bell Telephone 
Wants in “Soldiers of 
the Switchboard” 


By EVELYN P. CURTIS 


she looks at you you will subconsciously real- 
ize that this keen-eyed, pleasant, neat, efficient 
woman, looking so politely, yet oh, so pene- 
tratingly at you, knows human nature. Long 
before you have answered her questions she 
knows whether or not you are neat, courteous, 
pleasant, intelligent, willing, wholesome and 
healthy. She doesn’t need to ask you questions 








Epitor’s Note.—What are the qualities 
most necessary for a woman to attain suc- 
cess in the business world? The Bell tele- 
phone system employs a hundred thousand 
girls and women,.or more than any other 
concern in America. The largest number are 
selected in New York. This article enumer- 
ates the qualifications which appeal most to 
those who do the engaging of this enormous 
force. The qualities sought by the telephone 
company are similar in most respects to 
those desired by other organizations em- 
ploying women. How many of them do 
you possess? 








regarding these qualifications. You yourself 
reveal them. You begin to realize that you 
are being weighed in the balance. No matter 
how neat you felt when you entered, beside 
this immaculate example of neatness you be- 
gin to feel your imperfections. Somehow your 
voice sounds loud—your interviewer has one 
so clear, well modulated and soft. She has re- 
pose and poise. 

The briefest of interviews eliminates from 
the prospective supervisor’s class—for every 
good operator aspires to become a supervisor 
some time—the gum-chewing, run-down-at- 
the-heels, stringy-haired, ungroomed individ- 
ual; also the impertinent, rude and cock-sure 
young thing who does the company a favor 
by applying; likewise the over-meek, anemic, 
frail girl. Applicants should come with well- 
groomed hands, refined apparel, neat, plain 
shoes and hats, hair trimly coiffed, teeth and 
skin in good condition. Brains rank ahead of 
beauty, although a pleasant face is welcome. 

The qualities demanded of an operator are 
those qualities which. the public demands un- 
sparingly of the telephone girl. They are 


qualities that once gained are the sesame to 
success in business. 

Asked if telephone operating were the sort 
of work she would select for her own daugh- 
ters, a head supervisor replied: “I have no 
daughters. I wish I had. I should want them 
all to be telephone operators. The work brings 
out all the qualities that count in making life 
successful. It develops a girl’s self-reliance 
and helps to rid her of that awkwardness 
so noticeable in most young girls, just out of 
school. It teaches her how to command her- 
self. It helps her to acquire poise and alert- 
ness. It develops her physically, for she is 
taught to breathe correctly and to exercise her 
lungs properly. She gains control of her voice. 
She learns to take responsibility and to carry 
it successfully. She works in congenial sur- 
roundings, she is well paid and-is well cared 
for by her employers. She has opportunities 
for advancement according to her ability. 


Manifold Requirements 


“When a girl comes to the telephone com- 
pany often she hasn’t had the opportunity of 
completing her high school course. The en- 
trance requirements are simple—good hear- 
ing, good eyesight, unimpeded speech, normal 
health, ambition and a reasonable evidence of 
the possession of neatness, courtesy and in- 
telligence. Admitted to the training depart- 
ment, she is paid from the start. The course 
lasts about a month. Then her salary is in- 
creased and she is given a position in the cen- 
tral office nearest her home, where she works 
under the guidance and instruction of a super- 
visor, answering only a limited number of 
calls of a. simple nature, until she becomes a 
full-fledged operator. 

“The company assumes some responsibility 
for her ‘making good.’ She must be kept con- 
tented and healthy. So her hours are short 
enough and she is given frequent rest periods 
in rest rooms, maintained for her special use. 
Her mental and physical strength is never 
overtaxed. The room in which she works is 
well lighted and ventilated. Her operating 
chair is designed to just the right height to 
enable her easily to reach every part of her 
switchboard, and all of the other apparatus is 
arranged to assure the utmost ease and con- 
venience. She obtains her lunch in an up-to- 
date lunch room maintained for her use by 
the company, where tea, coffee and milk are 
served without charge and all other food is 
supplied at cost. She is the beneficiary under 
a plan, costing her nothing, which insures her 
against financial loss in case of illness or acci- 
dent, and, should she desire to retire after a 

















number of years of service, gives her a pen- 
sion.” 

But what is expected of her for all this? 

Every element of good service that it is in 
her power to give the public. And if she does 
not give good service she has to step aside. But 
she is given ample aid and opportunity for 
making good. 

Turning to the higher levels, a prime 
requisite of good telephone service is efficient 





The telephone company arranges that the operator's 
chair is just the right height to enable her to reach 
every part of her switchboard easily, and all the other 
apparatus, to assure the utmost convenience and comfort. 


supervisors. ‘They are selected with care from 
the operators who make good and are trained 
in a supervisor’s school, where the science of 
service is developed to the nth power. The 
applicant must have more than average tact 
and intelligence; also organization ability to 
enable her to hold those units under her in 
perfect tune to the whole. She must be some- 
what of an optimist, for she must maintain 
happiness and good cheer in her little sphere. 
For the company stresses the Smile—with a 
big capital. 

The supervisor applicant must have good 
breeding and politeness—exit the indiffer- 
ent, slovenly type entirely; she must have 
womanliness to command respect, obedience 
and discipline; she must be resourceful, for 
under her supervision will be many differing 
personalities. Above all, she must be amiable 
and have a sympathetic outlook, able to give 
a word of encouragement where it is needed 
to buoy up the flagging ambition or vim of an 
operator, yet competent to criticise and cor- 
rect without seeming to “boss.” She must 
have a personality that radiates friendship and 
leaves no room for enmity in her office. 

Supervisors Must Possess Judgment 

She must have a spirit of helpfulness to her 
operators in order to get the best results. Yet 
she would create confusion and dependence 
were she persistently to shoulder all the re- 
sponsibility and help too much. She must 
have judgment to hit a happy medium that 
will make the wheels run smoothly without 
raising too much dust. Then it is always es- 
sential to visualize the public so as to infuse 
the personal touch. 

The demand is constant for better and bet- 
ter —— * t. 

Today the compan ints proudly to its 
“soldiers of the switchboard,” pe we 4 “what 
better proof of good service and the nobility 
and ideals of an operator could be shown?” 
They are doing a most necessary war work, 
and doing it well at home and abroad. No 
higher tribute has been paid the American 
operator than the recent act of the’ Govern- 
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ment urging the sending of several hundred 
women operators to serve in France. 

Wherever new war activity has started, new 
service has had to be supplied. There are six- 
teen national army cantonments in the United 
States, and an equal number of national guard 
camps, numerous other camps for the training 
of aviators, officers, and other fighting men. 
These war communities have had to be sup- 
plied with special telephone service, not only 
for intercommunications, but for connections 
with outside points and with all other camps 
and with Washington direct. The telephone 
company and the “Soldiers of the Switch- 
board” have risen to this great emergency. 
The underground cable along the Atlantic sea- 
board which provides telephone communica- 
tion between Washington, New York, Boston 
and intermediate manufacturing centers, has 
been supplemented by two new cables, each 
coritaining 80,000 miles of wire. Almost over- 
night the Bell system trained and assigned 
12,000 long distance operators to handle this 
special work. 


Instances of Personal Bravery 


Abroad the telephone is called “the nerves 
of the army.” During 1917 General Persh- 
ing’s Expeditionary Forces were dependent on 
men and French women operators. Neither 
equaled the American girl operator. General 
Pershing called upon the head of the Signal 
Corps to supply him with one hundred trained 
American women operators, proficient in both 


| English and French. Of the 7,500 operators 


who responded, several hundred qualified, and 
already are in France. They were given tests 
by a psychologist, using methods applied in 
judging qualifications of officers. Their char- 
acter and ability were carefully investigated ; 
they listened to military lectures and lectures 
on hygiene by women surgeons and physicians ; 
and, above all, their loyalty was tested. They 
were given carefully-guarded information 
about “confidential” troop movements. These 
young women are all able to set up 300 con- 
nections in an. hour; they can take orders in 
French from French officers and translate 
them to the American officer and can act as 
intermediaries betweer. the two nationalities. 
And what a joy to the Sammy to hear the 
familiar “Number, please?” One young offi- 
cer described the sensation of first hearing it 
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chief operators, and ranks accordingly. She 
has signed up for the whole scrap. She wont 
be back gntil the Hun is driven over the 
Rhine. - 

Many instances of personal bravery have 
helped to convince the Government that the 
American telephone operator can be as good 
a soldier as the man. 


Directed Gunfire at Verdun 


One operator in a French village under bom- 
bardment stayed at her switchboard while 
shells were bursting all around her and called 
up Verdun every few minutes to report what 
was going on and to direct the gunfire of her 
countrymen. During one call she said: “A 
bomb has just fallen in this office.” Then the 
line became “dead.” 

When the Germans captured and sacked a 
village just outside of Liege, in Belgium, and 
were shelling that city, from the village ruins 
they overlooked a telephone in the home of a 
Belgian girl operator, and she used it to direct 
the firing from the besieged city, giving such 
commands as “Not so high,” “A little more to 
the left,” “Further to the right.” Amazed at 
the accuracy of the firing, the Germans in- 
vestigated and found the girl with her tele- 
phone. She was tried, German style, sen- 
tenced and shot. 

When the Belgians retreated from Louvain 
two telephone girls directed the retreat from 
their switchboards, giving splendid service to 
their country and remaining at their post un- 
til flames sprang up all around them and the 
storm of metal shattered the telephone build- 
ing. 

Home examples of telephone heroines in- 
clude Tess McNamara, operator at the Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry Company, Kingsland, 
N. J., who during an explosion in the muni- 
tions plant on January 11, 1917, stayed at her 
switchboard, with shells raining around her, 
calling up building after building, until she 
was carried out of the place unconscious. To 


her bravery and efficiency 1,400 owed their 





The prevelant notion that “anyone can be a telephone girl’ has been proved a fallacy by the fact that of 


25,000 applicants in one year only 17% were accepted. 


over a French telephone as an “American-maid 
tonic.” 

The blue-uniformed “Soldier of the Switch- 
board” overseas was the cream of the super- 
visor and operator class. She didn’t take 
along her evening dresses. She doesn’t ex- 
pect to enjoy many theaters and balls. She 
has accepted the conditions of a soldier. She 
is always uniformed. She has rations and 
quarters provided. by the army, $60 a month, 
operator’s pay ; $75, supervisor’s ; and $125 for 


lives. Jean Groves stayed in a wrecked build- 
ing during the Halifax disaster, calling 
physicians and outside aid. 

Disasters, fires and floods have brought out 
many others. 

In these young women are all the ideals that 
employers desire and strive to secure. 





Drive, energy and initiative are the heart, 
soul and brain of a business.—Lord North- 
cliffe. 
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The Path of Retreat of the “Peacemaker.” The devas- : 
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(C) International Film Service 

One of the gruesome relics of war found by a Knights of Columbus secretary visiting the front line trenches after the 

American victory at St. Michiel, is the skull and remains of a helmet of a German Guardsman out in No Man’s Land. 
The helmet, or what was left of it, remained on the head, but no other part of the body was to be found. 
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In this realistic photograph, French grenaders are seen fighting their way through a village at the Aisne, which is under fire by the 
enemy. The French warriors are forcing the Hun snipers to come out and give themselves up. 
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Influential Commissioner to 
Open Permanent Office 
in United States 


By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


USTRALIA has started early to lay her 

A plans for after-the-war trade with the 

United States. And well she may, for 

many a league of sea lies between the two 

countries. A ship on the Atlantic can make 

two round trips to the Argentine while a vessel 

on the Pacific is covering the distance from 
Sydney to Great Britain. 

But the war has brought us much closer 
sentimentally. Americans who formerly con- 
jured up in their minds a picture of back- 
country, boomerangs, bushmen, kangaroos, 
boundary-riders and billy-cans whenever Aus- 
tralia was mentioned, now know this far-off 
island for the hard-fighting qualities of its 
natives and their staunch support of Great 
Kritain in the war. Australia’s wool and wheat 
and gold have been in demand under war con- 
ditions as never before. 

Australia’s first commercial and financial 
envoy left Sydney just after Foch began the 
great Allied drive that has brought Germany 
to her knees. Henry Yule Braddon, who has 
come on this mission, is now in New York 
City, and will establish permanent headquar- 
ters here as soon as ofhce space—now very 
difficult to find—can be had. Mr. Braddon is 
the son of Sir Edward Braddon, one-time Tas- 
manian premier, and is a practical business 
man, the Australian head of the big wool firm 
of Delgety & Co. He has for some eleven years 
delivered series of evening lectures-.on busi- 
ness topics at Sydney University, where there 
is a chair of Economics and Commerce. 

Personally, Mr. Braddon is just the type of 
a man that America will accept as a typical 
Australian. He has a rugged, weather-beaten, 
strongly-lined countenance, with a deal of gen- 
tleness and courtesy and good-humor under- 
neath. He is not given to verbal niceties; he 
is plainspoken, direct, almost laconic in his 
speech—and he means what he says. 

“We didn’t look for things to break up quite 
so soon in the war,” he said in reply to a ques- 
tion as to Australia’s probable trade future, 
“and we will have to wait and see what hap- 
pens to Germany at the peace table before we 
can make definite plans. I would have to be a 
seer to make predictions. 

“Before the war we sold a great many pri- 
mary products to Germany and Austria, and 
we are looking to you to take a big proportion 
of these things when the war is over. We im- 
ported about $35,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured goods from Germany annually, but of 
course there is a distinct prejudice against such 
articles now. There may be an absolute pro- 
hibition of such importations for some years 
after the war. We will have to wait and see. 


Plenty of Wool and Wheat—No Ships 


-“With American goods,” continued Mr. 
. Braddon, “it is a case of each line standing on 
its own merits. Many American firms have 
agencies in Australia, and these will probably 
increase. We are working to bring about a 
tremendous expansion in trade both ways. 
At present we buy principally clothing and 
metal manufactures from the United States, 
and we have wheat, wool, meat, by-products 
of cattle and sheep, skins, hides, tallow, butter, 
cheese, fruits, timber and metals to sell. 

“Just now we are left flat for lack of ships, 
which have been taken from us for war pur- 
poses. But we are not complaining. In these 
circumstances we shall be willing to wait 
awhile. There is a lot of wool and wheat 
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(C) Paul Tompson 


RADE WITH AUSTRALIA 





HENRY YULE BRADDON 


Noted Australian economist, who has arrived in the United States as a new type of Ambassador, the Trade 
Envoy, to arrange after-the-war-business-relations between Australia and this country. 


awaiting ships, but the British Government has 
paid us for the wool and also for some of the 
wheat, which is still in Australia. It is strange 
but true that we produce an important part of 
the world’s supply of wool, but do not make 
very much of it into cloth. Of course, Great 
Britain is now taking all our wool for war 
purposes, and the United States has been get- 
ting some of this product from Great Britain 
at cost. But in ordinary times we sell most 
of our raw wool and buy back quite a quantity 
of the finished woolen goods. I have no doubt 


that when the war is over we will find plenty. 


of ships to carry our exports and bring back 
the things we will want to buy.” 


To Foster Trade Relations 


Mr. Braddon has not come here primed up 
with statistical data, nor is he here to represent 
special Australian interests, or undertake to 
put through purely private deals for any one. 
His is a broader mission. He is to be resident 
commissioner—the commercial and financial 
representative of the Australian Government. 
His mission will be to promote a better under- 
standing and to foster friendship between the 
peoples of the two countries. Americans gen- 
erally know very little about Australia—her 
cities, her mines, and her great cattle and 
sheep-raising enterprises. Mr. Braddon is here 
to tell us the things that we will be interested 
to learn, now that the great world war has 
made us a leader among nations and opened 
up a vista of increasing foreign trade for Amer- 
ican industries. He and his staff will lay the 
foundations for the development of mutual 
trade relations between the United States and 
Australia after the war. 

It is interesting to note what rapid strides 
our trade with:Oceania has made in recent 
months. The chief gains have been with 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

Our exports to Australia during the seven 


months ended July, 1918, amounted to $44,- 
000,000, against $29,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1917. Our imports from Australia 
during the first seven months of this year to- 
taled $39,000,000, as against less than $10,000- 
000 last year. Thus the balance of trade for 
this period is in our favor to the extent of only 
oe as compared with $19,000,000 in 

17. 

We have shipped $30,000,000 worth of goods 
to the Philippines this year, as compared witi 
$17,000,000 last year, and we have imported 
$42,000,000 from them, as against $30,000,000 


-in the same months of last year. Our imports 


from New Zealand have been nearly $11,000,- 
000, as compared with $4,000,000 last year. 
After having noted these gains, achieved in 
spite of ocean transportation difficulties, it is 
not difficult to get Mr. Braddon’s vision of a 
“tremendous expansion” in trade between 
Australia and America after the war. 





The heads of great businesses should very 
rarely go to their offices; should travel, read 
and think. He is a pretty bad organizer who 
has to go to his office to superintend other 
people. 


* * * 


> 


Faith is the ability to believe you have won 
before you have. 





It May Be Your Boy 


DYING soldier, crazed with pain, © 
A Sent up his piteous cry: 

“Oh, mother come, kiss me once more— 
Just once before I die!” . 


A Red Cross Angel bent over his cot, 
As she was passing by— 

“Mother’s here!” she said, 

And kissed his lips— 

And Heaven forgave her lie. 
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on the Eve of Peace, is Most Timely 


WHAT PEACE WILL DO TO: BUSINESS 


HE splendid victories of our armies in 

France have contributed brilliantly to 

peace. Our problem now is how to 
replace our war business. What shall we 
do with our munition plants, our great assem- 
blages of war labor, our Government ware- 
iouses and docks, and the thousands of manu- 
facturing plants now devoting themselves to 
war work? ‘This problem concerns every class 
from the millionaire and banker who are de- 
voting themselves to financing the war, down 
to the common laborer who is doing the heavy 
work around Uncle Sam’s cantonments, store- 
houses and docks. 

Already British capitalists and trades are 
working on this problem, while both France 
and Germany have also taken it up in earnest. 
The proposal of Senator Weeks that the prob- 


lem should be investigated by a Congressional 


Committee met with the hearty approval of 
thinking men, but not the vociferous. It is 
the thinking men who are devoting their spare 
moments to planning the recon- 


Only One-Fifth of Nation’s 
Productive Capacity Is 
Busy on War Work 
By PAUL CLAY, 

Our Economic Analyst. 


or indirectly from Uncle Sam. To estimate 
the difficulty of the readjustment to peace, 
what we need to know most is the proportion 
of war production to total production. 

Such proportions. are very difficult to ob- 
tain, not only for lack of statistics, but be- 
cause of the buying methods of the Govern- 
ment. War-making has to be organized in a 
hurry, and it therefore lacks the exact co- 
ordination with which private industry is 
conducted. In the latter, production and 
distribution: are so exactly timed to meet 
consumptive requirements that in almost any 


steel used in building ships, both naval! and 
commercial—and until recently our allies were 
building ships faster than we were. This 
quantity per man evidently includes all the 
steel not only for direct war purposes, but 
also much steel for the building of war plants 
and. for domestic consumption in France and 
Great Britain for purposes arising indirectly 
out of the war. These figures are of course 
not official, since the exact official statistics 
will not be available for years; but they are 
based upon the best unofficial reports obtain- 
able, together with reliable statistics of output 
and general statistics of the actual and im- 
plied steel consumption of peace industries in 
France and Great Britain. 

At the very outside one cannot estimate 
our requirements at more than four tons per 
man per annum for our forces in France. 
These forces during 1919 certainly will not 
exceed an average of 3,000,000. We may fairly 
make this assumption regardless of official 





struction of peace industries. To 
them we shall owe our thanks in 
case the transition from war to 
peace is accomplished without the 
panic, depression, unemployment 
and hardship with which such tran- 
sitions have always been accom- 
panied in the past. Let us analyze 
the problem. 

Replacing the war business with 
peace trade is not a problem for 
captains of industry only. The 
smallest holder of such stocks as 
U.S. Steel, Crucible Steel, Mexican 
Petroleum, American Locomotive, 
American Woelen, and United 
Fruit needs to know as much as 
anyone to what extent these cor- 
porations are going to lose war 
business, and whether and how far 
the loss will affect his investment. 
The small investor is the very one 
who can least afford to lose ; there- 
fore, he is as interested as though 





WHAT PEACE WILL DO 


“Less than 20 per cent., or not as much as one person out this 
of five, should find it necessary in the peace readjustment 
to obtain new: employment or to re-arrange his business. The 
typical factory or trading concern or producing plant should 
not find it necessary to obtain a new market for more than 
one-fifth of its present output. 
grand total energy of the American people is going into war 
industry and military service, while the other four-fifths even 

Grow is devoted to satisfying our ordinary peace requirements 
for food, clothing, shelter and the like. Manifestly this one- 
fifth does not apply to each and every industry, but is merely 
a general average. Industries which are doing no war work 
at all will suffer but little, while those which are doing almost 
nothing but war work will suffer a good deal more than 20 
per cent. * * * The return to peace may be much easier than 
this, but it is not at all likely to be harder.” 


Only about one-fifth of the 


war programs, for the double rea- 
son that the Entente forces already 
so. vastly outnumber the Teutonic, 
that American troops in excess of 
number would be almost 
useless, and that the War Depart- 
ment’s own program, with reason- 
able allowances for battle losses 
and for men in training at home, 
would not actually result in an 
average force of more than 3,000,- 
000: in France. 

This number would suggest to- 
tal yearly requirements, including 
ship steel, of about 12,000,000 tons. 
This figure coincides with reports 
from conservative sources, and be- 
sides it is supported in another 
way. Recent experience reveals 
that the general average value 
of ordnance is equivalent to about 
$900 per ton of steel used in its 
manufacture. The principal items 
for which Congress has made ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal 








he were a corporation official or 
banker. Also, it is vitally important to him 
whether his own employment is to be dis- 
turbed. 

War demands are playing such a large part 
in general business as to give the impression 
that there is practically no other demand for 
goods. We constantly read that war orders 
are occupying nearly all the capacity of the 
textile mills and steel plants, and a large part 
of the capacity of cotton mills, shoe factories, 
oil refineries, smelting plants, machinery pro- 
ducers and railroads. If the consumption of 
products in war were really as large as it ap- 
pears to be, the conflict could not end without 
closing so many factories and throwing so 
many people out of business as to create panic 
and bring thousands of commercial failures. 

But appearances are deceitful. War work 
is not so extensive as it looks to be. The 
fact that we are going to spend about $24,000,- 
000,000 for war during the coming year out of 
our aggregate personal income of about $48,- 
000,000,000 makes it seem as though half of 
the American people were engaged in war 
work; but in fact the proportion is very much 
less than half. 

What this means is that the peace readjust- 
ment, while it will be difficult, need not be any 
such calamity as it would be if nearly half of 
our people were drawing their pay directly 


industry a supply of goods on hand, if equal 
to 10 per cent. of the yearly consumption, is 
quite sufficient. But a war-making machine 
has to be built in a hurry, and cannot be timed 
in this way. Consequently, all governments 
find it necessary to buy war materials far in 
advance and to carry excessive supplies. Our 
Government is now calling for materials and 
supplies, especially steel and textiles, not 
merely in proportion to their war consump- 
tion, but very far ahead of it. 

For example, the War Industries Board is 
calling for about 20,000,000 tons of steel in a 
six months’ period, and the war consumption 
thus appears to the layman to be about 40,- 
000,000 tons annually. If it really were so 
large the suspension of this Government de- 
mand might put our great steel companies in 
receivers’ hands; but it is not. The immedi- 
ate requirements of the War Industries Board 
are considerably in excess of those of any 
twelve months or even of the whole year 1919. 


They include a good deal of tonnage for ship-- 


yards and other construction work which is 
of a more or less permanent nature, and does 
not have to be duplicated annually. 

We know that England and France have 
found it necessary to consume for all pur- 
poses in the war about three and a half to 
four tons per man per annum, including the 


year follow: 
| ES Io ee $1,280,000,000 


PUGOIOTI TINOS . .w-0. 6005000 500,000,000 
Og 260,000,000 
Artillery ammuntion.......... 2,650,000,000 
Small arms ammunition........ 955,000,000 
Small arms ammunition practice 150,000,000 
Stores and supplies............ 445,000.000 
Armored motor cars.......... 277 000,000 
For army purposes............ 500,000,000 

RM Wied Ars alh anoio agus eamene $7 ,017,000,000 


At the above ratio this ordnance program 
calls for about 7,800,000 tons of steel. Be- 
sides this, the Government proposes during 
the coming year to build 8,000,000 deadweight 
tons of ships; and the Hog Island and Beth- 
lehem yards have found that the steel used, 
including plates, shapes and equipment, is 
equivalent to about 40 per cent. of the dead- 
weight tonnage built. Thus the shipbuilding 
program, even if the ships are all of steel, calls 
for only about 3,200,000 tons. 

Besides these two war requirements one 
must allow for our exports of steel to our 
allies. Last year these exports amounted to 
$1,243,803,675, of which about two-thirds were 
various types of steel which could be figured 
at a general average price of $120 per ton, 
while the other third consisted of machinery, 





tools and the like, which can be roughly fig- 
ured at $900 per ton of steel contents. This 
would indicate that the steel contents of our 
exports was about 3,300,000 tons. 

Adding all these items together, it appears 
that the war consumption of American steel 
by this calculation for 1919 should be about 
14,300,000 tons. Figuring on four tons of steel 
per man, and adding an allowance for exports 
to our allies, the estimated total would be 
about 15,300,000 tons. Last year, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, our 
production was 42,200,000 tons. Hence our 
grand total war consumption, even upon the 
basis of the vast war program for 1919, may 
be estimated at only about 35 per cent. of pro- 
duction. Or putting it another way, the great- 
est amount of steel ever produced or consumed 
in times of peace, including exports as a part 
of consumption, was 31,300,000 tons, in 1913; 
and our present consumption in peace indus- 
tries alone may be estimated around 27,400,000 
tons. 


Steel Typical of Situation 


Steel is worthy of all this attention from 
investors and business men because it is typical 
of the situation of other industries. Even with 
the war at its very climax, the military con- 
sumption of our steel is equivalent to only 
about 30 to 35 per cent. of our production 
instead of 50 to 8b per cent. Furthermore, our 
production is so far above normal that this 
present consumption of about 27,400,000 tons 
of peace steel is not far below normal. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1914 our industries and cities 
had become so thoroughly rebuilt and equipped 
with steel that our per capita consumption has 
become about stationary. Upon the basis of 
the same per capita consumption as in 1913, 
our annual requirements in a boom: year of 
peace would be not over 34,000,000 tons. 

Thus our peace industries are already con- 
suming or demanding about 81 per cent. of 
the steel which we would be consuming if 
there were no war and times were good. 

But the situation is really somewhat better 
than it appears even on these figures. Al- 
though we produced 42,200,000 tons of steel 
last year, we have no such producing capacity. 
Of this about 4,000,000 tons was made by re- 
melting or else by drawing down stocks of 
pig iron. Our pig iron production was only 

200,000 tons. Placing the present peace 
demand for steel at 27,400,000 tons, this de- 
mand is equivalent to 72 per cent. of our true 
producing capacity. Thus from every point 
of view it is indicated that our steel industry, 
including the companies, their employes and 
’ their stockholders, can stand the readjustment 
to peace without any larger degree of curtail- 
ment or hardship than they have before now 
suffered in times of business depression such 
as 1904 and 1908. 

Even in steel, then, which is the greatest of 
war commodities, the total loss of the war 
business, without counting on any increase in 
peace consumption, will apparently not reduce 
the total market more than 28 per cent. below 
our greatly enlarged producing capacity. In 
practice, however, account will have to be 
taken of the increase in peace consumption ; 
for many of our industries have been forced 
to curtail their use of steel in order that it 
might be devoted to war requirements. This 
is true abroad as well as at home, so that even 
when the war is all over some of the 3,300,000 
tons per annum which we are now exporting 
to our allies for war purposes will continue to 
go abroad for peace purposes. 

Other commodities are generally in better 
shape than steel for the peace readjustment, 
because the proportion of them in war is 
smaller. To be sure, the position of copper is 


similar to that of steel; but the normal peace 
market is capable of fully absorbing our output 
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of wool and woolen goods, and of absorbing 
larger cotton crops than we have recently 
produced and 90 per cent. of all the coal that 
we can conveniently turn out. 

Probably the best way to measure the 
amount of our war business, and the loss of 
business to be expected when peace returns 
is to learn the approximate number of people 
engaged imwar work. Even if we knew the 
absolute amount of our production of war 
goods and supplies in dollars, this would tell 
little or nothing, since in the course of a year 
the typical dollar goes around so many times. 
It is paid out by Uncle Sam in the purchase of 
war supplies, and received back for Liberty 
Bonds, and loaned to some allied nation, and 
received back by some American producer for 
more supplies, and paid by the latter to an 
employee for wages, and received in part again 
by Uncle Sam for war stamps. The account is 
so mixed up that no one could straighten it 
out. On the other hand, when we compare 
the total number of persons engaged in war 
work with the total engaged in other indus- 
tries, we thereby learn the exact amount of 
our war business. 

This is a much better measure than the 
round robin dollar, since a man’s time for a 
year means something. Inflated valuations are 
thus eliminated; and just as we use the “ton- 
mile,” meaning a ton of freight carried one 
mile, as a measure of railroad traffic, so we 
may fairly use the man-year, meaning a per- 
son’s time for one year, as a measure of the 
amount of our war business. In doing so we 
should eliminate all the people who are en- 
gaged partly in war work and partly in peace 
work by figuring how many workers it would 
require to accomplish our entire war work 
and production. This is not so impossible as 
it looks. 

Assuming that the war goes on, during 1919 
we may fairly expect to use for our own armies 
about $12,000,000,000 of munitions, and to ex- 
port to our allies about $1,300,000,000 worth, 
making $13,300,000,000 in all. The experience 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and other steel 
companies indicates that about 28 per cent. of 
the cost of munitions goes for wages and sal- 
aries, and that the average income of all per- 
sons engaged in such industries is now about 
$1,350 per annum. It is thus found that to 
produce this $13,300,000,000 of munitions would 
require the whole time of about 2,758,000 
persons. 


Twenty Per Cent. in War Industries 


Besides this we have in our great and new 


shipbuilding industry about 400,000 persons 


engaged. 

In miscellaneous war industries the number 
engaged may be placed around 363,000. 

The total number of man-years required to 
do all the war work is thus estimated at 
3,991,000. 

Adding in the approximate 5,000,000 men 
engaged in military or naval service, or soon 
to be so engaged, we have a total of about 
8,991,000 persons engaged in all manner of 
war work. 

Our grand total working force, meaning all 
persons engaged in gainful occupations, includ- 
ing salaried people, wage-earners and em- 
ployers, would now be about. 45,500,000 if 
these were normal times. In brief, it is es- 
timated that the total number of people en- 
gaged in military service and war work is 
equivalent to only about 1934 per cent. of the 
normal industrial forces of the United States. 

Here we have the situation in a nutshell. 
Less than 20 per cent., or not as much as one 
person out of five, should find ‘it necessary in 
the peace readjustment to obtain new employ- 
ment or to re-arrange his business. The typical 
factory or trading concern or producing plant 
should. not find it necessary to obtain a new 


market for more than one-fifth of its present 
output. Only about one-fifth of the grand 
total energy of the American people is going 
into war industry and military service, while 
the other four-fifths even now is devoted to 
satisfying our ordinary peace requirements 
for food, clothing, shelter and the hke. Mani- 
festly, this one-hith does not apply to each 
and every industry, but is merely a general 
average. Industries which are doing no war 
work at all will suffer but little, while those 
which are doing almost nothing but war work 
will suffer a good deal more than 20 per cent. 

Let us then face the peace readjustment, 
when it comes, with courage. It will be diffi- 
cult, but we ought to be able to manage it 
successfully. Many a company doing a big 
war business possesses such a large capacity 
for turning out peace products that it can still 
prosper when the war is done. Many a plant 
can turn from the production of swords to 
plowshares without seriously disturbing its 
working force. Those who figure upon a loss 
by the typical industry of one-fifth of the 
working forces of this country are not likely 
to receive any shock from the peace readjust- 
ments. The return to peace may be much 
easier than this, but it is not at all likely to 
be harder. 





Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 551) 


in fact, I think we have sufficient data at this 
time to reach some conclusions, and it should 
be one of the first subjects to receive consider- 
ation by the committee on reconstruction I 
have proposed. 

I am not sure that this committee should 
take under consideration immigration prob- 
lems, but that is a question in which the people 
of this country are greatly interested. Are we 
to permit immigration from enemy countries 
under the same conditions which have obtained 
in the past and on the same terms applying to 
immigrants of neutral or allied nations? If 
my conclusion is correct as to the surplusage 
of labor in this country after the war, we may 
very well place unusual restrictions on those 
who have been largely responsible for bringing 
about the world catastrophe, and either the 
joint committee I have suggested or some 
other body should give caretul consideration 
to this important phase of the international 
problems presenting themselves when we have 
peace. 





The greatest dividend in human life is hap- 
piness. When a business enterprise starts out, 
it should always be with the idea of making a 
greater contribution to the public than the 
profits it may derive. I believe thet brains do 
not count so much as inspiration and the deter- 
mination to do things——Henry L. Doherty. 

x* * * 


Many people doubt these stories of annual 
fortunes for moving picture artists, but 1 can 
tell the doubters that Charlie Chaplin has just 
contracted to produce eight pictures for 
$1,250,000—a year’s work. 

The value in the moving picture business is 
the wide distribution, and the millions of peo- 
ple that pay tribute. The next two highest-paid 
artists are also in the moving picture field. In 
the musical line the highest-paid singer, John 
McCormack, has an income of more than 
$300,000 a year. Here again the support is 
from millions and the Victor talking machine 
is one of the great distributors. 

Editor Brisbane is probably the highest paid 
writer in this country, with his $80,000 salary, 
and here again it is millions in circulation 
whence comes the money.—Adams, in Boston 
News Bureau. 
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BIND TO YOU EMPLOYEES “OVER THERE” 


OHN G. SHEDD was probably the first 
J executive of a big American business to 
remind his employees in war service that 

they have a “business home.” 

A year ago the Government’s facilities for 
equipping its men were not as well organized as 
they are now. Also, there were then no regula- 
tions restricting the sending of gifts to soldiers. 
What happened to the soldier-employees of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, of Chicago, last year 
cannot be repeated this year under existing regu- 
lations; it is, however, here told for the first 
time as a chapter in the annals of that kind of 
American business which goes to war with its 
heart as well as with its brains and pocketbook. 
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In a remarkable patriotic window display, Marshall 
Field proudly proclaimed that 1700 of the firm’s em- 
ployees had joined the colors. 


There are now fourteen gold stars in the Mar- 
shall Field” service flag. More than 1,700 of the 
firm’s employeeg have gone to war. As president, 
Mr. Shedd has taken a personal interest in their 
departure. Before each man leaves, he is called 
to the executive offices for a farewell talk with 
one of the officials. He is asked to keep in touch 
with the firm and is told to write whenever he 
wants any special personal service performed. 
By October of last year the firm had 400 men in 
actual uniform. 

When the first chilly days of Fall reminded 
Mr. Shedd of his overcoat, he began to think 
about the Marshall Field boys in service. Did 
they have all the warm things they needed to 
wear? What could the firm do to keep up their 
health and spirits? It occurred to him that a 
blanket would be a practical gift—a warm, woolen 
blanket with each man’s name stitched across the 
end. A letter from Mr. Shedd explained that a 
gift was being sent to all Marshall Field men 
from their “business home.” .Soon hundreds of 
blankets were on their way to training camps. 
naval stations, the trenches or wherever the men 
were then stationed. 

Meanwhile, knitting needles were clicking in 
the two Marshall Field & Company stores, where 
over 3,000 girls clerks and saleswomen were 
fashioning several thousand dollars’ worth of 
yarn, supplied by the firm, into warm wearables 
for the boys in service. They were organized 
into knitting squads by the Navy Auxiliary of 
the Red Cross and worked under the direction of 
the store’s educational department. They were 
all volunteers, and many of them had never 
knitted before. But everybody went at the task 
with a will, plates were hurriedly pushed back 
at lunch time, and evening after evening was con- 
tributed cheerfully in order to get the garments 
ready on time. Altogether, 3,450 knitted pieces 
were produced, one woman alone making fifty 
pairs of socks. 

Finally, the second surprise from the boys’ 


Is Yours a “Business Home” to 
Them?—Marshall Field’s 
Excellent Plan 
By DOUGLAS STEWART 


“business home” was ready, and 575 complete 
outfits of six knitted garments were sent to the 
delighted men—a sweater, a helmet, trench cap, 
a scarf two yards long, a pair of wristlets and 
two pairs of socks. 

The women felt repaid when the letters of 
appreciation began to come back. Some of the 
letters, framed, now hang in the store’s music 
room. The women still have more than 2,000 


knitted garments ready to distribute to Marshall 


Field men who may need them. 

Then Christmas approached. Again Mr. 
Shedd did some planning. The shipping depart- 
ment of the store became mysteriously busy over 
hundreds of big packing boxes, each marked with 
the name of a soldier or sailor who had gone 
to war from the firm’s employ. Hundreds of 
packages began pouring into these boxes, and 
when they were shipped this card, personally 
signed by Mr. Shedd, was placed in each box: 


That the spirit of Christmas may be with 
you and all of our boys in the Service, 
please accept the contents of this box as 
a remembrance from your business 
home. With best wishes for a Happy 
Christmas, believe us, sincerely yours, 
MarsHALL FIELp & Company. 


Gratident 


Only men who have been on duty in a cold rain 
for days, who have not had a shower bath for 
months, a change of clothing for weeks, or a “real 
feed” since they left home, can fully appreciate 
just how much those boxes meant to the boys. 
Eager hands pried off the tops; homesick eyes 


brightened when they saw the familiar signature 
on the “Christmas card and read that phrase, 
“your business home.” 

Perhaps that meant even more than the things 
in those boxes. It meant that somebody felt 
toward them enough like real “home-folks” to 
plan a holiday treat such as their own mothers 
could not have improved upon if they had tried 
to think of everything that makes a man comfort- 
able from head to foot and from inside out. 

In each box came first, of course, a big tin of 
Christmas plum pudding. Then, one after the 
other, were such surprises as these: 

Two Tins of Pressed Chicken. 
A Box of Figs. 

A Carton of Confections. 

A Jar of Honey. 

Malted Milk. 

Cakes of Baker’s Chocolates. 
Marshmallows. 

A Box of Cookies. 

Four Packages of Mints. 

A Box of Jordan Almonds. 
Fruit Ration. 

A Pound of Chocolates. 
Tobacco and Cigarettes. 
Antiseptic Toilet Soap. 
Shaving Soap. 

Talcum Powder. 

Tooth Paste. 

Footease. 

A Trench Mirror. 


Did the men appreciate having a ‘business 
home”? Read one of their letters: 


December 31, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Shedd: 

The Christmas box came early and in 
good condition, and the happy Yuletide sea- 
son commenced for me upon its receipt. It 
was my first and one of the nicest of my 
gifts. Being nearly out of all toilet supplies 


contained in the box, its arrival could not 
have been more opportune.. As to the de- 
licious sweets and delicacies the big box 
held, the arrival of such an outlay to a man 
(Continued on page 565) 





«Many luncheon and evening hours were cheerfully devoted by the 3,000 girl employees to knitting warm 
outfits for the boys in the service who had shared the comforts of their business home. 





DEALING MAN 


about working people as a class and too 
little of them as human individuals? 

“Labor” and “capital” are convenient terms 
but insensibly the terminology leads us into 
thinking that all people who work for money 
belong to one species and all people who work 
with money to another. 

Perhaps from the detached viewpoint of the 
economist, you may take labor as one thing 
and capital as another, but when you come 
down to specific problems in modern industry 
you find that you have to deal not with broad, 
charitable forces but with a more or less mis- 
cellaneous collection of individuals, some of 
whom happen to be employers and others em- 
ployees. And aside from some differences in 


Hx: we not talked rather too much 


clothing, education, and money the capitalist 


and the laborer are really pretty much alike. 
In fact, I think, if you stripped any organiza- 
tion and turned it out into a field you might 
have quite a little trouble cutting out the em- 
ployers from the employes! 

It is easy enough to distinguish the common 
laborer in the packing house from the great 
capitalist in Wall Street if both are dressed 
and are in their usual environments. When a 
mechanic hires two helpers on a job, however, 
and all three are working together, you are put 
to it to discover which is the representative of 
capital and which of labor. The man who was 
a worker yesterday may be an owner today. 
Schwab, Ford, Eastman, George F. Johnson, 
jand dozens of other men who are today known 
as great employers of labor were workers only 
a few years ago. 

It is not easy to get down to the man to 
man view; a countless numiber: of today’s 
workers seem to be scarcely human. In re- 
cent years, with the dwindling of English and 
Irish immigration, the workers have been re- 
cruited from peoples with whom we recognize 
little in common—from the Italian peasants 
and from the uncouth dwellers in Russia and 
Southern Europe. These were people who, in 
their native lands, saw no future. They came 
here bearing hopes—inarticulate, 
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What of the Future-——Plan for 
Industrial Democracy Is 
Here Outlined 
By ALBERT J. LEITCH 


personal being -whom the workers did not 
know by sight. There sprung up a kind of 
half military organization in which the chief 
owner was a field marshal, the executives were 
generals, and the workers only privates. The 
old order had passed and in great establish- 
ments there was a wide social gulf between the 
employer and the employe. 

Employers were not inhuman; they simply 
could not realize what had happened. When 
they did get their bearings a kind of social 
consciousness began to develop. Moved partly 
by the desire to have more intelligent people 
to deal with, and partly by a feeling of benev- 
olence, they formed plans to better working 
conditions. 

This first welfare work was almost purely 
philanthropic. It was generally felt by even 
the fairest minded of employers that raising 
wages would be a positive disservice to the 
people because they would not know what to 
do with the extra money and would probably 
spend it in riotous living. 

The improvements in the standard of living 
among iminigrants did not spring from their 
natural desires but were, at the first, imposed 
upon them almost by force, by the employers. 
The employers took the paternal attitude that 
the people would not help themselves and 
therefore had to be helped. That is the idea 
behind the first welfare work and those em- 
ployers who introduced welfare work should 
be given due credit. 

We sometimes forget that here in America, 
in what we are pleased to call a free country, 
we had a vast number of people who were 
little more than serfs, because they could not 
comprehend any other way of working. They 
worked in America exactly as they had worked 
in Europe—with little vision and without re- 





TO MAN WITH WORKERS 


When John H. Patterson insisted that his fac- 
tories should be flooded with light, that ma- 
chines should be spotlessly clean, and that 
workers should be personally clean, his asso- 
ciates thought that he was crazy. And other 
employers in Dayton jeeringly wanted to know 
if he was sure of what he was doing and had 
not aff ent-mindedly started a finishing school 
for young ladies. ° 

In the beginning, welfare work was thus a 
truly charitable uplifting of European peas- 
ants; incidentally it proved to be good busi- 
ness. It was found that it was short sighted 
to expect good work from undernourished 
human beings laboring in a dark filthy hole. 
Those employers who were with little social 
consciousness were quick enough to perceive 
the investment return on welfare work and at 
once plunged. It was cheaper to maintain a 
few baseball fields than to add a dollar a week 
to the wages of ten thousand men. The mathe- 
matics were all in favor of the welfare work. 
They began to substitute it for wages and, un- 
fortunately, the welfare work that was good 
gained practically the same disfavor as that 
which sprung from unworthy motives. 

The tendency of employers was to become 
more and more paternal and of the employes 
to become more and more dissatisfied. When 
you teach a man to bathe, you do more than 
merely teach him to cleanse his body. You 
introduce him to a new kind of life and create 
in him a desire for better living and then, ‘of 
course, he requires* higher wages in order tc 
satisfy the new desires. The paternal em- 
ployers thought that the living opportunities 
which they provided should be enough and that 
the workers ought to be satisfied with clean 
homes and clean places in which to work; they 
did not know that they had started something 
which they could not stop. 

Those who had gone into the bettering of 
industrial conditions solely from a financial 
standpoint felt that they had made a wrong * 
guess, while those who had been animated , 
solely by charity were deeply hurt to think 

that their benefactions had not 





been appreciated. I recall one 





perhaps—of a freedom that could 
open a future. In our eyes they 
were almost brutish; they herded 
like so many animals and we began 
to think of them as of a lower or- 
der than ourselves. Their names 
were commonly so outlandish and 
their personalities so insignificant 
to us that we did not attempt to 
note them on the pay rolls—it was 
enough to designate them by num- 
bers. We forgot they were human 
beings. 

Americans, refusing to work 
with these foreigners, gradually 
dropped out of the large industrial 
units or advanced to positions as 
foremen or executives. For in- 
stance, only ten per cent. of the 
employes in the Chicago Stock 
Yards are American. An investi- 
gating commission found 26 sep- 
arate nationalities in one Arizona 
mining camp and 32 in another. 

With a million of these polyglot 
workers pouring in every year 








A SOLUTION 


HE labor problems of peace—the inevitable readjust- 
ment of industries and shifting of workers when the 
plants cease their war activities—are engaging the serious 
attention of business executives. 


War labor problems have confronted every manufacturer and 
every effort has been made to reduce the abnormally high rate 
of labor turnover, to speed up the individual worker and to fit 
the right man into the right job. 


But the labor problems of peace call for entirely different solu- 
tions. The reorganization will intensify many of the old dis- 
sentions between Capital and Labor. 


The purpose of this series of articles is to show how these new 
difficulties may be avoided or met squarely when they arise. 
It will aim to solve this re-adjustment problem with the least 
possible hardship to the worker and employer by giving the . 
basic principles of mutual co-operation—the true Industrial 
Democracy. 





manufacturer telling me, as an in- 
stance of “no matter what you do 
for them they won’t appreciate it,” 
that he had actually loaned em- 
ployes in the aggregate a very con- 
siderable sum of money to tide 
them over a period when the fac- 
tory was closed and that some of 
the workers had been so rude as 
to tell him that if he knew how to 
run his business he would not have 
to close it down! 

The paternal idea persists. Em- 
ployers think that in many cases 
they are public benefactors be- 
cause they provide work. They 
do not seem to realize that they 
could not make money if they did 
not have the work to provide. The 
workers also developed a class con- 
sciousness and resented paternal- 
ism. They found that by mass ac- 
tion they could make or unmake 
the employer and set themselves 
up as a kind of commodity of a 











ready to take any jobs at any 
wages, the whole face of industry 
changed. It took us a while to find out what 
really was going on. Then we awoke to the 
fact that between the employer and the em- 
ploye had been erected a barrier of race and 
language. Instead of the old order in which 


the employes knew their employer as the, 


“Boss” and called him by his first name, came 
a new order in which the “boss” was an im- 


sponsibility, grubbing through from day to 
day, glad to have enough to eat. 

The first welfare work was a brave experi- 
ment—but not because those who instituted it 
saw that the mental development of the work- 
ers would create new problems. It was brave 
because it seemed to be a throwing away of 
money which had always been taken as profit. 


. 


market value fluctuating with the 
times. The labor leaders resent 
any classification of their people as a com- 
modity and prefer the term “collective bar- 
gaining.” It does not make much difference 
how we describe the attitude; the point is that 
the worker very properly takes the position 
that his wages are not largesse, that it is not 
a favor to hire him, but that it is a purely busi- 
ness proposition—a bargain and a sale. 
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Collective bargaining and trade unionism paid to him. It is up to the employer then to Both the employer and the employe are 
protect against paternalism, against the cheat- get his money’s worth. He drives while the governed By the same impulses and the one is 
ing employer (of whom there are some, al- worker sulks. no more culpable than the other—they simply 


though fortunately not many) and 
help to add to the dignity of em- 
ployment by putting it on a busi- 
ness basis. Trade unionism like- 
wise holds dangers. In order to 
attract members many organizers 
have talked wildly and tried to 
persuade the people that there was 
such a thing as “labor” and that its 
chief duty was to fight a thing 
called “capital.” 

This acute class consciousness 
has not yet gone so far here as in 
England, but its growth is being 
helped not a little by the employers 
talking about labor in exactly the 
same way that the unions talk 
about capital. The further sinister 
development is the attempt to de- 
stroy the individuality of the 
worker by ‘putting all upon the 
same level, by requiring that a 
man shall not produce more than 
a certain amount within a certain 
time, and by short-sightedly oppos- 
ing the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery which must, in the 
end, really add to the dignity and 
power of labor. 

Thus we find a kind of new align- 
ment, not very definite as yet but 
growing more definite. The em- 
ploye works for the money that he 
can get. He knows perfectly well 
that if he does not look after his 
own money no one else will; he 
has taken his regard from the work 
itself to the money that he can get 
for it and he finds nowhere a com- 
munity of interest with the man 
who pays him the money. 

What is the result of all this? 

The first result. is that, lacking 
any incentive* other than the 
money, the worker will listlessly 
return just that amount of exer- 
tion which will obtain the money. 
He feels himself fettered, unable 
to express himself, and can see no 
chance to get ahead. For, if he has 
classified himself as “labor” and as 
having a market price he cannot 
see how it is possible ever to get 
out of the class or to command 
much more by great exertion than 
he is now earning by little exer- 
tion. He wants to give the least 
that he can in return for the money 


Bind to You Employees “Over There” 


in camp with such a pronounced sweet tooth With kind thoughts and wishes for the for me and send me the bill?’ And somebody 

as mine is always most acceptable. I have continued prosperity and success of the great from his “business home” promptly attends to 

verily feasted upon those good things for store, and the health and happiness of its it. 

the past ten days. : esteemed president, I am, How, think you, does such an attitude on the 
Of equal importance was the beautiful (Signed) part of “business homes” influence the morale of 

. Christmas card bearing your signature, with Taking the management at its word, the men ex-employes temporarily turned soldiers? 

its touching reference to “our boys” and do not hesitate to send requests for personal And, looking farther ahead, what effect is such 


“your business home.” 


Indeed, I am happy and honored to have man’s request that somebody from his old depart- the demeanor and the deportment of these same 
such a business home, and confidently and . ment should select a beautiful gold watch to be’ men when they come back to re-enter our social, 
hopefully look forward to the day, not too sent to his fiancee, and paid for by “the enclosed our economic, our political system? 
far distant, when, as one of the “boys,” I money. order” from France. Is not this last thought important? 
can come back “home” with the rest—vic- Another is worried about his elderly. mother. 
torious. pot. ; é “Won’t somebody please see if she is well?” The fastest growing concern is the one with 

For all this and other past favors and kind- -Somebody.from the store force does see, and the most Happy helpers. Happiness produces 
nesses, including the gift of the blanket, writes. back that she is safe. health. Health plows up the field of native 
I thank you and,Marshall Field & Company Still another soldier wants his children to have ability and makes ready the soil for the Happy 
warmly. hag ‘new shoes. “Will somebody please outfit them Harvest. Make Happiness a Habit. 
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have not arrived at a point where 
they can converse with each other 
in the same language and form a 
partnership. They are mutually 
distrustful, and the result is petty, , 
irritating incidents that develop °* 
distrust. 

In short, there exists no general, 
definite labor policy. It is true 
that employment managers have 
done much toward helping to found 
policies, but generally they are 
easily over-ruled by higher execu- 
tives on the points that are really 
important. But they seek to adjust 
existing conditions as between Cap- 
ital and Labor. Finally (and I think 
this is the greatest obstacle they 
have to work against), they are apt 
to be hired by the executives in 
the hope that thus they can dis- 
miss the bothersome detail of la- 
bor. 

What is really the trouble? Is 
there no way of forming a new re- 
lation instead of tinkering with the 
old? 

The problem before us is to pro- 
vide a new relationship between 
employer and employee. We can- 
not bring back the old conditions ; 
the present conditions are intolera- 
ble. We must create a new set of 
conditions. 

{Other articles on this pressing 
problem will appear in subse- 
quent issues and a comprelen- 
sive solution—one tested by 
experience—will be presented. | 


Democracy is something greater 
than a Trade Union Club. Dem- 
ocracy is something higher and 
finer—something greater—than 
manual labor. Democracy is a spirit 
—which can be shared, which can 


ALBERT J. LEITCH 
Mr. Leitch is our foremost exponent of Industrial Democracy—the common meet- be enjoyed, which can be posessed 


ing ground of employer and employee. He has accomplished big tangible, workable . 
results in removing the feud between Capital and Labor by bringing his efforts by any man who cares to believe 
into harmony. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1865, he began work in the Chicago in its principles, no matter what 
Stock Yards at 13 as a general utility boy. In 1909 he refused an offer of his social state may be, no matter 
$30,000 a year from a large Cleveland concern, preferring to remain independent how he earns his living. 


in order to carry out his ideas on a larger scale. Mr. Leitch’s fundamental * * * 
principle is that, although the interests of Capital and Labor are not identical, 2 : f 
their ultimate objectives are alike. By organizing industries along the lines of The good that is in you is o 


similar objectives, he unites the efforts of “Boss” and subordinate, he produces small use as long as it stays there. 
rd and og work, brings oe satisfaction to the worker, and he builds * * * 
ger profits for the business. His four essentials for good service, for both See, 
employer and employee, are Justice, Co-operation, Economy and Energy. He has Some do oa t hear —— 
put his theories into successful practice in twenty large industrial organizations when it knoc s—because they are 
employing more than 30,000 workers. not in at the time. 


(Continued from page 563) 





services. Cheerfully the store complies with one thoughtfulness calculated to have upon the minds, 








Our Washington Analysis 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS LOOM UP 


struction. It can be stated authorita- 

tively that the British have been trying 
to make an agreement with the United States 
whereby they will be assured of raw materials 
after the war, but they have not yet made any 
headway. 

It may become desirable to regulate all raw 
materials during the reconstruction period 
with the same rigidity that has controlled 
them during the war. - Cotton, wool, copper, 
iron, lead, zinc and the other commodities 
which are the basis for all manufacture and 
trade will be controlled by the countries pro- 
ducing them, and those nations which hold the 
greatest stakes will be the ones which will 
dominate in the readjustment of the world’s 
trade. 

Of manganese there are four sources of 
supply—China, Brazil, Russia and the Straits 
Settlements. The nations which possess these 
supplies will come a long way toward con- 
trolling the steel of the world. 

While one result of the war will have been 
to cause nations to work toward economic self- 
sufficiency, there must be a greater interna- 
tional trade expansion. The improved facilities 
in the merchant fleets constructed for war pur- 
poses and turned wholly to peaceable com- 
merce, will demand it. The financial situation 
of the European nations, with their vast debts, 
will force it, for only through trade can these 
counries hope to rebuild their shattered fin- 
ances. New markets will be sought and those 
countries which are best equipped with the 
raw materials, above their individual needs, 


R* materials will be the basis for recon- 








LIEUT-COL. ROBERT P. LAMONT 


The recent vacancy of Director of the Procurement 

Division of the Ordnance Department has been capably 

filled by the appointment of Robert P. Lamont, 

former president of the .American Steel Foundries 
Company in Chicago. 

will be in a position to reap the greatest 

rewards. 

Materials and labor will form the two im- 
portant factors in the re-establishment of 
manufactures, as well as in any trade war 
which may develop during reconstruction days. 
American labor, with the high wage scale 
brought into existence during the last few 


Britain Wants Raw Material 
Agreement—How U. S. Can 
Make Huns Pay Up 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN, 
Our Washington Correspondent. 


years, will have to compete with European 
labor for which the scale has always been 
lower. If there is to be any reduction of the 
wages paid to the native workmen it must be 
accomplished without endangering the stand- 
ards of living. The War Labor Board in grant- 
ing the many increases to workmen during the 
last year has made it clear that fair living 
conditions are the basis for its awards, and it 
must be prepared to meet this question if 
wages show a tendency to revert to a lower 
scale after the war. 

Many believe that the law of supply and 
demand will automatically solve the labor 
problem, when the army is demobilized. La- 
bor-saving machinery can also be depended 
upon to help in reducing the cost of producing 
manufactured articles made in America. The 
perfection of distribution methods will also 
count and the location of manufacturing 
plants near the sources of supply of the raw 
materials, eliminating transportation costs, 
may also provide some assistance in the cost- 
reducing plans. ° 


South American Trade 


The “European countries will have a large 
proposition ahead in the rebuilding of devas- 
tated areas. Fora time they will call upon the 
United States for quantities of essentials, and 
raw materials. The South American republics, 
however, as soon as hostilities cease will begin 
demanding the less essential articles which 
have been curtailed in production during the 
war. 

Heretofore they have looked to Germany 
for these articles. There is a. vast source of 
wealth in the population of South America for 
the mercantile houses that are quick to see the 
needs there and that will furnish the goods. 
The inhabitants of the Latin-American repub- 
lics are a pleasure-loving people who demand 
modern luxuries. They have money and they 
are anxious to spend it. The upper classes 
have modeled their lives upon Parisian stand- 
ards, while those farther down the scale are 
emulating them. Their wants in the trade 
world will be in a way unique for American 
manufacturers, and will require a careful sur- 
vey of conditions. Germany always studied 
her markets and to that can be attributed 
much of the success of her trade penetration. 

In exchange South America can offer a 
wealth of natural resources. Since the elimi- 
nation of Spanish pyrites because of war con- 
ditions, Brazil has been drawn upon for the 
greater portion of the pyrites imported to this 
country. The Chilean nitrates are a necessary 
commodity to American agriculture. Columbia 
has the greatest platinum stores since the 
Russian mines have been closed. 

In dealing with the South American coun- 
tries, the Panama Canal will. come into the 
general trade use predicted at the time of its 
construction. 

When the time comes for the settlement of 
damages done during the war, there will be 
a large debt due the United Sates from the 
Central Powers. * 

A great deal of American property in Ger- 
many has been seized or destroyed. Many 
American factories and plants were taken over 
by the German government... Practically all of 
the larger business concerns maintained branch 
houses in Berlin, Hamburg or Bremen. . There 
will be little difficulty in indemnifying the 


owners for their interests. It can be reduced 
to a mere problem in bookkeeping, for the 
enemy property acquired by America since the 
declaration of hostilities is overwhelmingly 
larger than the interests of the United States 
in the territory of the Central Powers. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custo- 
dian, will probably work out the settlement 
which Germany and Austria will have to make 
for property confiscated. He now has in his 
possession $700,000,000 worth of enemy prop- 
erty, for which he is the trustee. From this 





A. MITCHELL PALMER 


As Alien Property Custodian, Mr. Palmer has now in 
his. possession $700,000,000 worth of enemy property. 
Since this amount is overwhelmingly larger than the 
interests of U.S. citizens, appropriated by Germany, he 
could be authorized by Congress to pay out the damages 
awarded Americans in adjusting war claims. 


he could be authorized by Congress to pay out 
the damages awarded American citizens in the 
adjustment of war claims. The remainder 
might be given to serve the same purpose in 
the restoration of invaded territory in Europe. 

There seems little likelihood of any of this 
seized property finding its way back to the 
former owners, if it is shown that these owners 
were actually engaged as agents of the Father- 
land inthe scheme for commercial domination 
as a first step toward control of war essentials. 
It is certain that enemy owners will be ousted 
completely from the industries into which they 
have worked their way and gained the control. 
Native owners are acquiring the former Ger- 
man plants when they are disposed of under 
the direction of Joseph F. Guffey, of Pitts- 
burgh, director of sales, and even should any 
of the returns realized from these sales event- 
ually be obtained by the enemy, the industries 
themselves will remain in their Americanized 
status. 

The question of the monetary settlement to 
be made by the Central Powers is appalling. 
Even so far as the United States is concerned, 
the. sum is not small, for while this country 
went into the war unselfishly, and with. no 
thought of gain, restitution must be made to 
all persons who have sustained a loss as a 
result of the Hun outrages. By a recent court 
decision it was affirmed that the owners of 

(Continued on page 568) 
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How Howard Elliott Reached Top- 


When Mr. Elliott took charge there was no 
esprit de corps; demoralization reigned among 
men and officers. This was due chiefly to the 
constant attacks upon the company and its 
management. The whole system was under 
severe scrutiny and hostile criticism. There 
were endless “investigations” from every di- 
rection. Few had a kind word to say of the 
road or of any man connected with it. 

It was to meet this situation that the New 
Haven directors had cast about for a man who 
could with wisdom, conviction and fine temper 
present to commissions, legislatures, chambers 
of commerce and other organizations, as well 
as to the people of New England, the railroad’s 
side of the different disputes, a man who was 
sympathetic with New England, a man who 
could comprehend and handle the progressive 
sentiments of the people as disclosed in legis- 
lation affecting the railroads, and withal a 
man who, beyond question, was a practical and 
efficient railroad execttive, able to build up 
the service and introduce economies. 

To aggravate a situation already difficult 
enough, there was next laid upon his shoulders 
one of the most trying problems that ever con- 
fronted an executive. The Department of Jus- 
tice at Washington claimed that there was a 
violation of the Sherman Law, and demanded 
that the New Haven separate itself from the 
Boston & Maine, from all of its trolley prop- 
erties and from all of its steamboat lines. “Dis- 
solution” meant ruin to the company, to say 
nothing of its effect upon the transportation 
facilities of New England. But the New 
Haven was in no position to fight. It hadn’t 
any money; its credit was impaired; its stand- 
ing with the New England public was virtually 
bankrupt. 

The company was confronted with the prob- 
lem of disentangling transportation systems— 
of all shapes and sizes put together in a man- 
ner without precedent. Many executives 
have mastered the putting together of great 
enterprises to form gigantic industrial com- 
binations, but none before Mr. Elliott had been 
called upon to solve to quite the same degree 
the problem of taking such a combination 
apart without ruin to the business of a com- 
munity vitally dependent upon it. 


Interested in Minute Details 


Concerning his labors with the Department 
of Justice, Mr. Elliott said later, that they had 
been interesting not only as a negotiation, but 
as a sociological experience. “Whether it was 
right or wrong,” he said, “to do the things that 
were done in trying to build up the New Eng- 
land transportation machine is not now the 
question. They were done under what was 
supposed to be the law at that time. But the 
taking apart of that piece of machinery, with- 
out serious dislocation, and without too great 
a sacrifice of value, is a very difficult task. If 
the thing can be solved correctly and without 
serious loss it means a great deal, not only to 
New England but to the whole country, for 
the reason that New England is a storehouse 
of money and credit, and anything that would 
hurt the money and credit of New England 
would re-act all over the country.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Elliott made it his business 
to know the minutest details of New Haven’s 
affairs. He made many inspection trips—redl 
inspection trips, not a dab and.a flourish. He 
made it a point to talk frankly and democrati- 
cally with engineers, firemen, brakemen, train- 
men, station agents, car inspectors, superin- 
tendents, ‘clerks. He ascertained just how 
they felt about things and what was needed. 
So marked was this feature of Mr. Elliott’s 


(Continued from page 549) 


attitude that employes at stations, round- 
houses and elsewhere remarked, “Good Lord! 
This is the first time we ever saw a president 
of the New Haven.” 

But it was necessary also to gain the con- 
fidence of the New England public. New Eng- 
land is one of the most peculiar constituencies 
on the face of the globe. From the day the 








COURTESY 








Cantey is a business asset, a gain 
and never a loss. 


O and employees, above all 
others, should be courteous. 


U se Courtesy in all dealings with pas- 
sengers, patrons and one another. 


R Bitoad men help their Company by 
being courteous. . 


TH Railroad believes in Courtesy. 


Bye the discourteous like to be 
shown Courtesy. 


G m2t2 away life’s difficulties by 
being courteous. 


ou will find your value increased by 


Courtesy. 
“Life is not so short but there is always 
time for Courtesy.”—Emerson. . 


HOWARD ELLIOTT. 


Chairman of the Board and Presiden 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.Co. 




















Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, the 
New England characteristic has been that of 
a “pro-test-ant.” The New Englander wants 
to know. He is a thinker, and he. wants to 
know why things are done, how things hap- 
pened. He is a student of cause and effect. 
He is an upright, straightforward, means-to- 
be-square citizen; but he is critical, often a 
fault-finder, difficult to please. Yet, if he is 
convinced that you are a straight, clean fel- 
low, that you are trying to do the best you 
can, especially under adverse circumstances, 
and if you will tell him the truth, the whole 
truth, and state your plight, you can gain his 
confidence and he will help you and try to get 
others to help you. But he is highly sensitive, 
in the vast majority of cases highly con- 
scientious, and he demands the best that is in 
ou. 

Nothwithstanding all the cares of a vastly 
complicated railroad system, Mr. Elliott, fol- 
lowing his policy on the Northern Pacific, got 
in touch with the people. He also met the 
newspaper men of his territory, editors and 
reporters, and truthfully told them the facts. 
His door was always open to newspapermen 
because he believed that the New Haven was 
a quasi-public institution and that the public, 
through the newspapers, were entitled to 


know just what confronted the road. The . 


newspapermen quickly learned that Mr. EI- 
liott believed in the kind of publicity that tells 
the truth and does not attempt to hoodwink 
the people. 

In many addresses, formal and informal, be- 
fore New England bodies, Mr. Elliott pointed 
out that it was vitally important to the growth 
of New England and its commerce to cease at- 

‘tacks on the New England transportation ma- 
chine, and permit a constructive policy to be 
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adopted so that the capacity of the road to 
produce transportation could keep abreast of 
the demand. 

The New England public thus got to know 
Mr. Elliott and believe in his desire to do 
everything on the square. He made his own 
pleas before Governors, legislatures, and pub- 
lic service commissions. 

Gradually sentiment became less critical, 
and after several years’ efforts the laws of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
were so adjusted that the New Haven com- 
pany had a complete legal standing in each 
state, and the various securities issued by it 
or held in its treasury were authorized and 
made legal in all the states. A plan was 
worked out to fund the floating debt, but the 
war intervened. 

Mr. Elliott was—and is—a great believer in 
courtesy. Thousands of “Courtesy” bulletins 
were placed in all the offices, in stations, round- 
houses, shops, freight houses, ticket offices all 
along the lines, in the passenger coaches and 
also sent broadcast throughout New England. 
Other companies also wrote for copies. Then 
came “trespassing” and “safety first” cam- 
paigns, when other thousands of bulletins were 
similarly utilized. He introduced the system 
of printing reading matter on railroad menu 
cards—these cards are read by 45,000 diners 
every month on the New Haven. : 


$20,000,000 for Improvements 


All this time steps were being taken to 
eliminate all possible expenses and waste. 
Many thousands of miles of passenger trains 
were taken off; methods of handling material 
and supplies and fuel were revised; less ex- 
pensive forms of material were used; and 
every man on the road was urged. to save in 
little as well as big things. How necessary 
was rigid economy is shown by the fact that 
in 1914 the company met its fixed charges by 
the margin of only $268,662. 

Mr. Elliott sold everything he could lay his 
hands on that was not strictly needed for 
maintenance and operation—real estate, treas- 
ury securities, second-hand material. Eventual- 
ly the company’s debt was reduced more than 
$12,000,000; and the Connecticut and the 
Rhode Island trolleys would have been sold 
if a purchaser could have been found. 

Equipment was provided by a series of 
equipment trusts, so that some steel passenger 
cars and high-powered locomotives and a few 
additional freight cars were acquired. A pro- 
gram of improvements in sidings, yards, en- 
gine terminals, bridges and ballast was begun 
and as much work done as the limited funds 
permitted. All improvements were directed 
to increasing capacity and efficiency and re- 
ducing expenses. In the four years ended 1917 
nearly $20,000,000 was spent for improvements 
and equipment. 

While this was going on, the war boom in 
New England business started, and the severe 
winter of 1916 found both railroads and ship- 
pers swamped. Then developed the great un- 
rest among workers everywhere, with strikes 
all over the country. 

Mr. Elliott and other New Haven officers 
were working almost day and night all winter 
through. Mr. Elliott pointed out to the di- 
rectors that there should be more help for this 
complicated situation, as he could not stand 
the strain, and E. J. Pearson was made vice- 
president in charge of maintenance, construc- 
tion and operation in March of 1916. When 
Mr. Elliott retired from the presidency, Mr. 
Pearson was elected his successor on May 1, 
1917—and under Government control is Fed- 
eral manager. 
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Mr. Pearson, who has had very wide experi- 
ence in construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion for thirty-five years on the Northern 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Mis- 
souri Pacific and Texas Pacific, was familiar 
with the New England situation—at one time 
he walked the greater part of the distance 
from New York to Springfield for the purpose 
of examining New Haven track and main- 
tenance methods. Also, his forbears, like Mr. 
Elliott’s had been sound New England stock. 
He could, therefore, enter enthusiastically into 
Mr. Elliott’s efforts to rehabilitate the New 
Haven road from an operating and equipment 
standpoint. Together they planned improve- 
ments calling for $25,000,000 and these im- 
provements, with the aid of the Government, 
are now being carried out. 


While these efforts were being made to gain 
the public’s good-will, to obtain better rela- 
tions with employes, and to improve the physi- 
cal property of the New Haven, the financial 
question was always serious, as these figures 
show: 

Balance after fixed charges: 


Year ending June 30, 1914.......... $268,662 
sd Meee Bee OSS... 6... 2,307,971 
54 * Soe Sh ONS........ 055: 4,315,756 
* PO Sg TEE a asienew cs 2,404,095 
Ratio of expenses to earnings: 

Year ending June 30, 1914.............. 72.99 
ey RS bos cae caw acwa’ 67.49 
s wee rrr 66.93 
i | eee 72.24 


Making Rapid Progress - 


The 1917 figures reflected the unprecedented 
conditions as to wages, fuel and congestion. 


The company’s floating debt at one time was 
$56,000,000. Only with great difficulty were 
$45,000,000 notes due May, 1914, met; indeed, 
a receivership appeared imminent. ° Through 
the loyalty of the bankers and their confidence 
in Mr. Elliott, these notes were renewed, and 
again in 1915, 1916 and 1917. The total float- 
ing debt meanwhile was reduced to $43,964,000, 
which was due in May, 1918. 


The war having made it practically impos- 
sible to handle these notes with private in- 
vestors, Mr. Elliott consulted Walker D. Hines 
and John Skelton Williams of the Railroad 
Administration, pointing out the serious con- 
sequences to New England and to hundreds of 
financial institutions if the notes were not 
paid. Director General McAdoo, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Hines realized this, and finally the 
United States took New Haven’s note, secured 
by collateral, and the obligations were paid. 
The Government further agreed to advance 
$10,000,000 cash to continue the construction 
work going on under Mr. Pearson’s direc- 
tion—an arrangement highly gratifying to Mr. 
Elliott, since it prevented the financial collapse 
of the property. 


New Haven Achievements. 


Statistically, here are some Elliott achieve- 
ments on the New Haven: 

1914 1917 

Tons per freight train mile.... 321 423 


Earnings per freight train mile $4.:0 $5.80 
Earnings per pass. train mile.. $1.91 $2.69 
Earnings per all train mile.... $2.77. $3.92 
Expenses, all train mile....... $2.02 $2.83 
Net earnings, all train mile.... $ .75 $1.09 


Although the margin of income after taxes, 
expenses and charges is still meagre, the road 
is now making more rapid progress in the 
necessary constructive work. These figures 
spell progress: 
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Year Increase 
ended over year 
Dec., ended 
1917 June, 1914 
Total operating revenue... .$85,784,893 9,167, 
Total operating expenses... 61,970,060 13,454,710 
TUNER cos cceonsgaien 12,4 
fo UR parte’ ee pete yy 1 
Net after taxes 5,861,323 
Other incom€é........ 7,260,7 12,801 
DOGS TOGO o vivevaccceas ci 5,874,123 
RRND ig tn os <i 605-4503.05008 3,738,690 
po a eer ee 2,135,433 
*Decrease. 


As Mr. Elliott won, by the force and fine- 
ness of his character, the confidence of people 
of the West and Northwest, so by the same 
qualities he won the everlasting confidence of 
New England. No wonder the directors of the 
New Haven adopted laudatory resolutions, 
saying of him: 

“By his personal character he commanded 
the confidence of the stockholders and secured 
the good-will of communities which had pre- 
viously been indifferent or hostile. By his 
tact he prevented conflict with the public 
authorities of the nation and the several states. 
Understanding railroad business in all its 
aspects, he was equally at home with financiers 
and with legislators, with shippers and with 
employes. As a result of this many-sided 
ability burdens of all kinds were thrown upon 
him; burdens more numerous than he antici- 
pated when he came, and heavier than any 
one man could be asked to bear permanently. 
These complex burdens he carried with loyalty 
and devotion as long as was humanly pos- 
sible.” 





Reconstruction Problems Loom Up 
(Continued from page 566) 


American ships destroyed by German sub- 
marines, could not be held responsible and that 
damages could not be collected from them for 
any loss of life or prpoerty. It would seem, 
however, that the claims could be collected 
from the German government as a part of the 
peace settlement. 

National debts will be heavy for a long time 
after the reconstruction period is over. War 
expenses have reached proportions almost in- 
calculable. Former Attorney General Wicker- 
sham recently advocated that all debts of the 
Allies should be cancelled, an idea advanced 
previously by James M. Beck, formerly assist- 
ant attorney general in another adminis- 
tration. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Wickersham’s suggestion 
sprang from a generous impulse inspired by 
the splendid gallantry which has characterized 
the nations fighting for freedom during the 
past four years, but there is not even a remote 
chance of its adoption. No government could 
support a policy which would tax the Ameri- 
can people for the benefit of foreign govern- 
ments, no matter how altruistic the idea may 
seem. 

It was a fundamental principle laid down by 
Alexander Hamilton that the Government 
merely exercise a trusteeship over the funds 
raised by taxation and bond issues, and that 
it has no right to dispose of them by giving 
them away in charity or otherwise. 


Government Careful Spender 

Moreover, allied national pride and honor 
probably would never consent to any waiver 
of the debt. > 

From time to time the question has arisen 
as to the manner in which the enormous funds 
of the Government are being disbursed. The 
persons who have been at the head of the 
Government departments have handled pro- 
digious sums. Yet, although there have been 
complaints in some quarters, it can be stated 
with confidence that the huge appropriations 
have been carefully spent and that the final 
accounting will show that there has been com- 
paratively little waste when the magnitude of 


the totals are taken into consideration, and 


when it is remembered that the country was | 
so poorly prepared for war that the entire 


machinery for fighting had to be created. 

Since war was declared Congress has ap- 
propriated $36,298,405,223 to maintain the 
Government and its war activities. 

Some may have slipped through careless 
fingers, some may have been expended un- 
wisely, but the greater part has been utilized 
to good advantage. - 

When American airplanes failed to ma- 
terialize on schedule time it became customary 
to speak of the $640,000,000 appropriated for 
the aircraft work as having been wasted. This 
is a mistake. While until the reorganization 
of the air program under John D. Ryan pro- 
duction had failed to come up to specifications, 
and the results achieved had been keenly dis- 
appointing, the money had not been wholly 
squandered. All of the fund had not been 
spent, and ther were plants and materials rep- 
resenting much of the money that had been 
disbursed which could still be of service when 
placed under competent management. 

A year ago there was much criticism of the 
Ordnance Department, but gun production has 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations, and 
the establishment has lived down completely 
the disparaging comment once heard. 


Vast Ordnance Depots Overseas 


So advanced is the Ordnance work in the 
United States that Samuel McRoberts—now 
Brigadier-General—who stepped from the job 
of executive manager of the National City 
Bank of New York to the head of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Ordnance Department, 
has been detached and will shortly -go to 
France to undertake important work in the 
Service of Supply in the field. 

His place has been filled by Lt. Col. Robert 
P. Lamont, former president of the American 
Steel Foundries Company in Chicago, and re- 
cently head of the Raw Material Section of 
the Procurement Division. 

The big work of the Ordnance Department, 
however, has now been transferred overseas, 
where half a dozen great ordance depots have 
been established to keep up the supply of 
munitions and equipment at the front, and to 
repair and keep in service the ordnance pieces. 

The largest repair shop of any, it is learned, 
will be finished this month, almost every part 
of which was sent from America. Construction 
work on the plant was started only in April. 

These ordnance depots are so vast that 
sometimes miles of railroad tracks are installed 
in them to serve in collecting the stores as 
they are called for. The arrangement is so 
orderly, however, that any parts desired can 
be shipped out within a few hours to the place 
where needed in the line. Each little depart- 
ment is as distinct as a separate business 
establishment in a city, operating indepen- 
dently and avoiding red tape. 

This is the keynote of the work abroad. 
Conditions are changing continually on the 
battle front and they are quickly reflected in 
the rear. It is necessary to make quick de- 
cisions and speedy rearrangements to meet 
each new need of the troops. To be tied down 
with regulations and bureaucratic methods 
would mean that there could be progress only 
by degrees, whereas to have a mobile organi- 
zation means that each problem can be solved 
quickly and thoroughly, and thus hasten 
victory. 





e The American farmer, representing 33.2 per 


cent. of the population of the country, bought - 


53.1 per cent. of the automobiles last year. The 
government estimates that it requires five acres 
of ground to support a horse. Assuming that 


each automobile on a farm replaces one horse, 
automobiles on farms release more than 10,000,- 
000 acres of land—sufficient to support three and 
one-third million people—John N. Willys. 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Shops, Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


Did The 
Kaiser 
Kill 
Elbert 
Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


“Who Lifted The 
Lid Off Hell?” 


OME say that the Kaiser 
in his blind wrath sent 
the U-boat to sink the 
Lusitania because Elbert 

Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate”? and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write from first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never reached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
lives! 

Order the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 


was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York. 


@ Send me a copy of Who Lifted the Lid, 
for which I enclose 25 cents (Forward Post- 
age Stamps, Thrift Stamps or Coin—Use 
this Coupon. Write your name and address 
on margin of this page.) - 

Fs 
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By B. C. FORBES 


War preparations having touched 
their maximum, it will be expedient 
for business men to lose no time in 
taking up the study of what the new 
conditions are likely to bring. 

Broadly, I look for no very grave 
amount of unsettlement, but for very 
active times after the first momentary 
shock resulting from peace develop- 
ments. 

The prudent merchant, manufactur- 
er, importer and other types of trades- 
men will do well to start off with the 
assumption that prosperity rather than 
depression is coming and that a good 
supply of merchandise will be an asset 
rather than a liability. Prices are 
likely to drop sensationally overnight, 
except in chemicals and similar lines 
used very largely for war purposes. 
The recession in prices for clothing, 
for groceries, for shoes, for furniture 
and other articles of general consump- 
tion may be much more gradual than 
is popularly supposed. 

My opinion is that the throwing off 
of the war restraint will unloose a 
great many pocket books and that all 
classes will start to spend with un- 
usual freedom the moment it is no 
longer considered unpatriotic to pur- 
chase all that one can pay for and use. 


DEMAND FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 


Also, the export demand for Amer- 
ican products will certainly be enor- 
mous. Virtually every foreign coun- 
try has suffered very acute scarcity 
of goods and there have piled up huge 
unfilled orders. Of course unlimited 
transportation will not become avail- 
able immediately, because the Allied 
governments will have to continue in 
operation the bulk of their tonnage in 
order to bring back their armies. Yet 


the avowed purpose of the British and | 


of our own government is not to pour 
back soldiers into the country at a 
rate greater than they can be absorbed 
into industrial, agricultural, and busi- 
ness life, so that a moderate number 
of vessels ought to become available 
for international commerce. It must 
be remembered, also, that new ships 
are daily taking to the water in un- 
precedented numbers. Our domestic 
Christmas trade promises to be un- 
usually active. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


“What are the conditions, which are 
definitely favorable to trade and in- 
dustries?” asks the National City 
Bank in its November Bulletin. “In 
the first place agriculture is prosper- 
ous and quite certainly will be for the 
year to come, and this means buying 
power in the largest single group of 
the population. The foreign demand 
for all raw materials should be large, 
which includes the metals, copper, 
lead, zinc and silver, and the districts 
in which these are produced should be 
busy. The demand for cotton and cot- 
ton goods should be such as to make 
the South prosperous, and to give em- 
ployment to the mills in all sections. 

The very tight rein heretofore kept 
upon money by the banks, acting in 
conjunction with Governmental bodies, 
is likely to relax somewhat before 
long. The moment loans are obtain- 
able with greater freedom the invest- 


ment markets are likely to advance, 
for securities unquestionably have been 
held back materially by the scarcity 
of loanable funds. While the “war 
stocks” may be subjected to further 
sharp declines, the discounting of peace 
conditions would appear to have al- 
most run its course in the more im- 
portant issues. For example, U. S. 
Steel common certainly does not ap- 
pear to be selling at an unreasonable 
height, a little above par, even though 
its dividend rate has been reduced 
from 17 per cent. to 13 per cent., espe- 
cially since the demand for steel is 
bound to continue abnormal, both at 
home and abroad, for quite some time 
after peace has been signed. A recov- 
ery in Government bonds, in standard 
investment bonds, as well as in sound 
railroad and industrial stocks, would 
appear to be in order. 


READJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Temporarily every phase of business 
activity has been more or less af- 
fected by the influenza epidemic, but 
this is now passing. 

The foregoing are among the favor- 
able influences to be taken into the 
reckoning. The picture, however, has 
another side. 

Briefly, the crux of the readjustment 
problem is labor. 

A cheerful view of the labor situa- 
tion cannot be taken. The unions have 
been given so much of their own way 
during the war that when the inevit- 
able reaction comes more or less dis- 
turbance may be encountered. Every- 
thing combines to make it extremely 
difficult to liquidate labor. How far 
wages will have to be cut in this coun- 
try will depend to some exte t upon 
what happens in other countries. If 
inordinately high rates of pay should 
be maintained in Britain and other in- 
dustrial countries which will compete 
for the world’s trade, then the United 
States would be in a position, also, to 
treat its workers with the liberality 
which the war has introduced. Ob- 
viously, however, if the rest of the 
world goes on a low-wage basis, this 
country cannot hope to maintain its 
place in world trade on the high wage 
basis of today. 

Then there is also the very large 
problem of how European nations will 
be able to settle the bills they have al- 
ready incurred with us and the addi- 
tional bills they will incur for rehabili- 
tation. These countries cannot pay 
in cash, for they do not have it. 

They can pay part in merchandise, 
but only part, for’ we export more than 
we import. 


PROVINCIALISM SHOULD CEASE 


This leads up to the conclusion that 
Americans will have to broaden their 
views concerning foreign securities. 
One task confronting our financiers 
and our bankers is to educate the 
American investor to cast off his pro- 
vincial attitude toward the invest- 
ments of other countries. This will 
call for infinite diplomacy and no small 
amount of printers’ ink. 

When all is said, however, the big 
fact remains that the United States is 
better fitted to meet the problems of 
reconstruction and readjustment than 
is any European nation. 
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Our bond offerings for November include the 
following: 


U. S. Government and Federal Land Bank 
Bonds yielding up to 4.55%; 

Municipal Bonds yielding up to 5.20%; 

Railroad Bonds yielding up to 7.20%; 

Public Utility Bonds yielding up to 7.75%; 

Short Term Notes yielding up to 7.75%. 


Seventy-two securities are listed in our current circu- 
lar, and twelve of them are described in some detail. 


Investments 


A copy will be furnished upon request for Circular MF-186 
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Why they 
call us 
“Old Bullion” 


During the panic of ’57, when banks were be- 
sieged by depositors demanding their money, an 
old woman came to the Chemical Bank and thrust 
in a handful of bank bills at the paying teller’s 
window. 

The paying teller, seeing that they were not 
Chemical Bank bills, was about to hand them back 
when one of the directors instructed him to “give 
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the old lady the gold.” S 
This action was greeted with an outburst of ap- Ke 
plause by the bystanders, most of whom withdrew iS 
without asking for their money. CJ 
From that day on, the Chemical Bank has been ~ 








known as “Old Bullion.” 
This sobriquet may have been forgotten, but 
not the methods by which it was earned. 


We seek new business on our record. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








tune or failure awaits many busi- 

ness concerns during the next 
year or so. The business man who can 
successfully diagnose trends and has 
the courage to back up his conclu- 
sions stands to come out on top, where- 
as the man who looks no farther than 
his nose and is consequently entirely 
unprepared for coming changes is li- 
able to find himself left behind in the 
swiftly-moving procession. Read pub- 
lications which discuss business mat- 
ters intelligently and which giv the 
views of recognized leaders. Where 
possible, attend conventions or other 
meetings in your own line. Exchange 
opinions. Compare notes. Try to 
think things out for yourself. Ask 
how your own affairs are likely to be 
affected: Don’t be too timid once you 
are tolerably sure how things are go- 
ing to shape themselves concerning 
your line. The United States is not 
going to go to the dogs. Foresight 
and intelligent, aggressive action will 
win. But don’t sleep; don’t just grub 
along taking things as they come, al- 
lowing your business to push you. Push 
it. Plan.it. Study it. Reconstruction 
is near at hand. 


OOK ahead. Either unusual for- 


ET no employer flout the National 

War Labor Board’s rulings or 

the spirit of its rulings. New- 
comb Carlton, president of the West- 
ern Union, blundered lamentably when 
he refused to accept the board’s rec- 
ommendations, even though he did 
score in certain directions. The 
Brooklyn Rapid. Transit strikers, 
whose walkout led to the awful catas- 
trophe which cost nearly a hundred 
lives and the injury of a still greater 
number, now declare that they felt 
justified in disobeying the Labor 
Board’s order against striking be- 
cause the head of the Western Union 
had set them an example in disobe- 
dience to this authority. This may be 
called a petty quibble; yet it serves to 
emphasize the seriousness of. refusing 
to obey constituted authority in these 
p ‘lous times. Also, the B. R. T. of- 
ficials had similarly: refused to obey 
the board’s ruling that workers dis- 
charged for joining a union must be 
reinstated. Unfortunately—as__ dis- 
cussed in “Fact and Comment,” else- 
where in this issue—the head of the 
B. R.-T. has all along failed miserably 
to gain public confidence by reason of 
his high-handed acts and attitude. We 
live in an hour when it is essential that 
we live and let live, that we give as 
well as take, that we meet others at 
least half way. Autocracy is doomed 
not only on thrones, but in every walk 
of life. This includes labor unions as 
well as employers. The former are 
becoming more autocratic than the lat- 
ter. 


ERCHANTS will. probably en- 

joy a period of unusual pros- 

perity following the cessation 
of hostilities. There is bound to. be 
more or less letting up of the saving 
spirit and habit which the war has 
brought about. Slackening of intense 
effort in thousands’ of war material 
plants is almost certain to be accom- 
panied by freer spending. Indeed, con- 
siderable recklessness is almost bound 


to break out. The merchant who has 
had the courage, the capital and the 
facilities to fill his shelves will reap a 
distinct advantage over competitors 
less fortunately situated. While there 
may be considerable unsettlement of 
employment for a time, the evidences 
are that general business will be more 
than usually active. 


the front in business leadership 

during recent years is E. H. 
Outerbridge, until recently president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York and still Chairman of the For- 
eign Trade and Shipping Committee of 
that body. Here is what he says: “The 
United States is as unprepared for 
peace as it was for war.” What to 
do with our enormous fleet of mer- 
chant ships after the war is one of the 
most momentous problems facing 
America. Very properly, all energies 
heretofore have been put into produc- 
ing the necessary number of ships to 
enable us to defeat Germany. But 
it is now time to consider the future. 
Mr. Outerbridge’s suggested plan is 
thus summarized by him: “Our na- 
tional policies must embrace first, writ- 
ing off as a war expense all that these 
ships cost to build above normal cost, 
so that commerce will not have to bear 
an undue burden; second, we must per- 
mit our ships to be manned, whether 
by citizens or otherwise, with men will- 
ing to work in competition with the 
men of the mercantile fleets of the 
other great ‘maritime nations of the 
world; and, third, we must reduce the 
burden of port and terminal charges 
to the lowest possible point, if neces- 
sary distributing these charges over 
the merchandise carried rather than 
impose them upon the carrier ship.” 
This may be far from an ideal plan, 
yet the only way to reach a wise so- 
lution is for us all to give it our most 
careful thought before the hour comes 
for taking action. 


O NE of the men who have come to 


FUNDAMENTAL, but often 

overlooked, economic truth, 

which needs to be driven home, 
is thus pointed out by the National 
City Bank: “If the industrial equip- 
ment of a country is not working to 
full capacity; if land is going untilled 
for lack of labor while labor is with- 
out employment; if cattle are dying 
in one section for want of feed, or 
being forced upon the market in unfit 
condition, while in another locality 
there is feed for sale in abundance; or 
wherever production may be increased 
by the use of agencies now idle,:then 
credit may be profitably employed. But 
when all the physical agencies of pro- 
duction are already in full use the at- 
tempt. to use more money or credit 
spends itself in driving up wages and 
prices. Precisely that situation exists 
today. We say that high costs and high 
prices make it necessary to use more 
credit, but it is equally true that the 
expansion of credit facilitates. the 
competition for labor and material 
which makes high costs and prices. 
It is the struggle among all. the in- 
dustries and all of the employers for 
workers and materials that puts up 
wages and prices. 
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GEORGE I. CHRISTIE AROUSED 
THE FARMERS OF INDIANA 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Spread the Message of Better 
Methods 


Who was it who helped to increase 
the yield of corn in Indiana by six 
bushels per acre in the past twelve 
years? Who was it, when the war 
came with its demands for greater food 
production, who boosted Indiana’s 
corn acreage 10 per cent., increased the 
wheat acreage of the state fully 25 per 
cent., and doubled the number of back- 
yard gardens? 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
would answer without hesitation, that 
it was George I. Christie, whom he has 
recently appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

George I. Christie began life with 
one great advantage—for, as some one 
has expressed it, “To be born a Scots- 
man is to be born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. It is to be born, as it 
were, into the governing family.” A 
glimpse at the past record of Mr. 
Christie reveals the fact that he “was 
born into the governing family,” for 
his executive ability, coupled with his 
ability as an organizer and promoter 
of new work, have been perhaps the 
greatest factors in his advancement. 

His career is characteristic of those 
qualities which have made the Scotch 
the most successful in the modern 
world. They are the masters of them- 
selves. They are never victimized by 
circumstances. They do not flame out 
into sudden passion. They keep cool, 
and it is the coof who inherit the 
earth. 

Christie was born on a farm near 
Winchester, Dundas County, Ontario, 
in 1881, and was one of a family of 
eight children. His father, David 
Christie, a sturdy Scotchman, was a 
noted breeder of Clydesdale and Shire 
horses. He also built up a fine dairy 
herd of. Ayrshire cattle. 

Young George attended the public 
schools of Winchester, and worked on 
his father’s farm until seventeen years 
of age, when he entered the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph. He 
graduated with honors in 1902. The 
year of his graduation he was a mem- 
ber of the Ontario judging team, which 
won second place at the International 
Live Stock Exposition. 


INTERESTED IN DAIRY HERD 


“Perhaps the thing that influenced 
me most in deciding to take up scien- 
tific agriculture as my life work was 
the dairy herd on my father’s farm,” 
said Mr. Christie, when asked to re- 
late some of the incidents which have 
helped him to “get on” in the world. 

“This dairy herd was my especial 
care. Unlike most boys, I liked to milk 
cows, and for more than five years I 
milked from ten to twelve cows morn- 
ing and evening. The task never be- 
came monotonous, for I was interested 
in noting the yields of milk from the 
different cows, and soon realized the 
value of proper feeding, care and man- 
agement of the herd. Then my father 
leased. twenty acres of land on his. 
farm, where the Winchester Township 
fair was held each year. ‘At this. fair 
I soon learned at an early age to dis- 
criminate between the good and poor 
exhibits. of. agricultural products, and 
to realize the value of the good.” 

In 1902, following his graduation from 


the Ontario Agricultural College, he 
entered the Iowa State College, re- 
ceiving his degree of B. S. A. in 1903. 
He was. immediately taken into’ the’ 
Department of Agronomy of the Iowa 
State College, with Professors Holden 
and Stevenson, and remained in this 
work until 1905, when he went to 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 


as an assistant in the Department of 
Soils and Crops.» 

It was soon obvious that he had 
talents for larger things. He at once 
realized. that if the results of the vari- 
ous experiments worked out in scien- 
tific agriculture were to be of real 





GEORGE I. CHRISTIE 


value they must be carried to the 


farmers. Thus, the extension work 
was organized in 1906, with Mr. Chris- 
tie in charge. The first work he did 
in this connection was to wage a state- 
wide campaign for “More and Better 
Corn.” “Corn Specials” wexge run over 
the different railway lines in the state, 
and everywhere hundreds and thou- 
sands.of farmers heard the message of 
better methods. That the advice was 
heeded is shown by the fact that today 
Indiana’s corn excels in the world, and 
the average yield of corn in the state 
has increased six bushels per acre 
during the past twelve years. 

In 1911 the state legislature created 
the ‘Department of Agricultural -Ex- 
tension, co-ordinate in rank with the 
Experiment Station and the School of 
Agriculture at Purdue University. This 
greatly enlarged the income and ac- 
tivities. of the department, which has 
grown by leaps and bounds until now 


it.is the largest department in the. 


university in the scope of its work, 
number of workers on its. staff, and 
the number of people reached. Its 
staff consists of more than 250 trained 
men and women experts in the various 
lines of scientific agriculture and home 


economics, who reach more than one’ 


million people on the farm annually. 


TACKLES PROBLEMS IN DIRECT 
WAY 


In dealing with the.many problems 
that come up daily in connection with 
his work, Mr.. Christie goes at them 
in a direct -way, and stays with them 
until they are finished. In fact, it has 
been said that when .he .attacks a 


problem it might as well cease to be’ 


a problem. Sooner or later it will be 


——f 


compelled to give up its secrets to this 


‘quiet, determined young man. 


As a member of the Indiana Centen- 
nial Commission Exposition in 1916, 
Mr. Christie had a large share of the 
responsibility: for the agricultural ex- 
hibits which showed the agricultural 
development of the state for the past 
hundred years. He was also superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Agricultural 
Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, having charge of the in- 
stallation and administration of this 
exhibit. 

When war was: declared, Indiana’s 
war governor, James P. Goodrich, 
recognizing the Extension Department 
as a great factor in food production, 
appointed its superintendent State 
Food Director. Mr. Christie’s efforts 
in this capacity resulted in Indiana’s 
increasing her corn acreage 10 per 
cent.; her wheat acreage, 25 per cent.; 
doubling the number of her back- 
yard gardens; greatly increasing her 
pork production; and in a drive for 
10,000 silos in 1918, Indiana will go 
“over the top.” i 


EVANGELIST OF SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE 


Not a request came from Washing- 
ton for the increased production of 
food in Indiana that was not more 
than met. These results directed Sec- 
retary Houston’s attention to Mr. 
Christie, and when he decided to place 
a man in charge of farm labor work 
—one of the most difficult problems 
confronting the nation—he selected 
Mr. Christie. That he was equal to 
this task has been demonstrated by 
the fact that Secretary Houston has 
placed upon him still larger respon- 
sibilities by choosing him as Assistant 
Secretary. 

George I. Christie is an evangelist 
of scientific agriculture and of all 
those things which relate to the bet- 
terment of country life. He has that 
broad charity and spirit of helpfulness 
which is essential in the accomplish- 
ment of any great piece of work that 
is of direct benefit to humanity. 

Nothing delights him more than to 
speak on the subject of farm better- 
ment at some little cross-roads 
church on a Sunday morning, and no 
community has been too small or too 
obscure for him to visit if he could 
possibly get there. One of his creeds 
is that the rural church must deal with 
the problems of everyday life on the 
farm, rather than with visionary 
themes. The country church must 
help to bring a little of heaven here 
on earth if it is to meet the needs of 
the people. Churches, schools and 
homes equal to the city must be pro- 
vided, if the people are to be kept on 
the farms. 





The strength of the market, which is 
at the bottom of all the (money) trou- 
ble—that is, which is the force pulling 
at the leashes to record higher prices, 
is not to be regretted. It has been a 
favorable force in sending through the 
Liberty Loan successfully, and keeps 
all business cheerful and American ef- 
fort at its best. The judgment thus 
recorded, that many high class secur- 
ities are a purchase—a judgment based 
in many cases on values as they will 
be after the war—is of interest to the 
outright investor. In buying judicious- 
ly now .and paying for his purchases, 
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he does not overstep any of the rules 


# against too much activity, and, in fact, 


helps along the situation—The Bache 
Review. 
* * * 


“Watts Watt,” the official organ of 
the Portland (Ore.) Railway and Light 
Company, details with evident satisfac- 
tion the conversion of Colonel Alex- 
ander P. Moore, publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, to the cause of the pub- 
lic utilities in their fight for a living 
corporation wage. Colonel Moore is 
quoted from his own paper as saying: 

“I was very busy attacking the com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, and I strove as 
earnestly as I could to see that it 
didn’t get the increased fare its of- 
ficials said it must have if it was to 
live. 

“As an outcome of the fight I learned 
something. The company was denied 
the raise and driven into the hands of 
a receiver. Some unthinking ones be- 
lieved that a victory. It wa:n’t. It 
was a defeat. The receiver quickly 
proved to the court that even a six- 
cent fare wasn’t enough and that he 
must have a seven-cent fare if the 
company was to meet the increased 
wage scale and the inflated prices for 
material, with the greater cost of 
maintenance and operation. Today the 
people of Pittsburgh are paying a sev- 
en-cent fare.” 

* * * 

The foundation for good-will among 
human beings is mutual tolerance; a 
dissemination of that feeling which 
gives others credit for being right in 
some cases, even though they differ 
from ourselves. Most of the bitter- 
ness and strife in the world is caused 
by those men and women, individually 
and in duly appointed societies, who 
are not satisfied with themselves and 
their work when they have merely 
accepted certain opinions and rules for 
their own lives, but must perforce go 
to much labor to inflict such rules and 
opinions upon others. And if their 
victims happen unfortunately to be 
possessed of susceptibility to listen 
and weaken, then a reign of intoler- 
ance on one side, and a misery of 
oppression and discouragement on the 
other side, sets in and makes so many 
miserable. The whole community can 
be made to suffer if the evil is large 
enough. The biggest example of in- 
tolerance the world has ever known is 
provided by Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many.—G. E. Whitehouse. 


* * * 


He who never looks beyond his own. 
nose for the new and the better and 
the more perfect will forever remain 
among the ranks of the many. No one 
ever goes up the rounds of the ladder 
who does not lift himself through the 
use of mental energy in thinking. 

The real power made manifest in the 
universe outside of the creative power 
is that shown in man’s thinking power. 

Your ability to think is developed 
just as you develop your muscles in 
work, and train your brain in the at- 
tainment of learning. It is never too 
late for you to begin to think for your- 
self. It is never too early for you to 
cease accepting as conclusive the 
thought of others. When you believe 
what others tell you, it is because you 
are too indolent to think for yourself. 
He who is a believer in the ability of 
others to decide-for him will never be 
able to make any impression upon the 
world. Your positive character is the 
force that impels others to believe in 
you. You get your positive character 
from your insistence upon knowing 
the truth. Don’t accept hearsay—in- 

vestigate —Punch. 
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Last call for the bargain counter of 
railroad investments! 

The first call came last December, 
when the average price of twenty rep- 
resentative railroad stocks touched the 
lowest point reached in the twentieth 
century. 

The second call was sounded when 
the Germans began their ill-fated of- 
fensive in March of this year, and the 
security markets were upset by con- 
flicting sentiments. 

The final opportunity comes with the 
period of uncertainty and unse‘tlement 
marking the transition from war to 
peace. 

High-grade railroad stocks are now 
selling at prices which are low by every 
standard of comparison, and come what 
may, they are cheap. How cheap 
they are a few comparisons with pre- 
vious price levels will show. As this 
article is being prepared, the average 
price of twenty representative railroad 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


High-Grade Railroad Stocks Now Offer Good 
Yields, with Attractive Possibilities 
of Substantial Profits 


By’ J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


stocks, as compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., is about 8734. This level approxi- 
mates the low record of 1914, the year 
the war began, when hurried liquida- 
tion of European holdings forced the 
average down fully 35 points below 
the high mark of 1912. This present 
level is slightly below the bottom 
reached in the memorable 1903 panic, 
when the average price broke 40 points 
below the record altitude of 1902. 
Moreover, the present average is only 
about five points above the lowest 
reached in the 1907 panic, which pre- 
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for Business Men 


We are equipped to render comp/ete banking 
service to business men and concerns, large 
and small. We act as depositary for inactive 
and reserve funds, as well as for commercial 
accounts. Our service also includes facilities 
for handling trade acceptances and foreign 
and domestic exchange. 
membership in the Federal Reserve System, 
our customers are afforded all of the advan- 
tages of the best commercial banks, whilethey 
have the additional advantages of complete 
trust company service in personal and cor- 
porate trusteeships and agency relationships. 
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vious to last December, stood as the 
low record since 1900. 

The present average of about 87% 
compares with a high record of 129 
in 1902, 138 in 1906, 134 in 1909, 124 in 
1912, and 112 in 1916. 


so far they have not been allowed to 
earn a return on new capital so in- 
vested commensurate with the risk in- 
volved or sufficient to enable them to 
obtain the money they have needed 
on fair terms in competition with much 
more profitable industrial enterprises. 
Waning credit due to curtailment of 
profits has been the root of all evil in 
the railfoad situation for the last ten 
years or more, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been the sum 
and substance of this root. 

Frank Trumbull, of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, recently estimated that “in 
the past ten years $5,000,000,000 of new 





BARGAINS IN RAILROAD COMMON STOCKS 


Approx. 
Price High Record Dividend Per Cent. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Canadian Pacific 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Great Northern pfd 
Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Union Pacific 


Previous Yield 
125% $6 
170 7 
125% +5 
283 10 
92 
271 
348 
184% 
121% 
170 
174% 
147% 
$232%4 
85 
219 
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+Dividend deferred pending contract agreement with the Government. 


tSold at $1,000 in “corner” of 1901. 





These high records represent the 
culmination of the five major upward 
swings in the prices of railroad stocks 
in the past eighteen years, and it 
should be noted that about three years 
intervened between the successive up- 
turns. One might arbitrarily reason 
from this that the next top will be 
reached late in 1919—and where the 
stock market is concerned such reason- 
ing is often as correct as any other, 
because bull markets and bear mar- 
kets occur in cycles in the proportion 
of about two years for the bulls to 
one year for the bears. So that the 
bears’ is the short end of the game 
in more ways than one. 


EARNINGS ALSO FAVORABLE. 


Not only are prices favorable to the 
investor who now seeks to place his 
capital in high-grade railroad ‘stocks, 
but earnings have also made a quite 
remarkable turn for the better follow- 
ing the recent generous increases in 
passenger and freight rates. 

Aggregate gross earnings of our rail- 
roads in August of this year were ap- 
proximately $500,000,000, as compared 
with only $363,000,000 in August last 
year, and thus showed an increase of 
nearly 38 per cent. The actual increase 
in gross was $135,759,795, probably the 
largest gain scored in any one month 
in the history of American railroads. 
The gross gain in August last year 
-was $39,771,576, while in 1916 the im- 
provement amounted to $54,673,436, 
which was the previous record gain 
for the month. Previous to August, 
1916, the larg: t gain for this month 
was recorded in 1909, $29,682,863. 

Actual total gross earnings of all 
our railroads in August of this year 
amounted to $498,269,356, on 230,743 
miles of lines. Compare this result 
with the $206,755,864 reported in Aug- 
ust, 1908, on 231,220 miles of line, and 
draw your own conclusions. 

Of course the railroads have put a 
great deal of new funds into their 
properties in the past ten years, and 


capital has been invested in the up- 
building of American railways, or an 
average of $500,000,00 a year. The nor- 
mal growth of the country,” he added, 
“will make necessary a still greater in- 
crease in railway development in the 
next ten years.” 


NEW FINANCING MAY BRING 
NEW BOOM. 


For the past year and a half there 
has been very little new railroad 
financing—practically none until gov- 
ernment guarantees of railroad credit 
made it possible for some bonds such 
as the Union Pacific 6s and the Lehigh 
Valley 6s to be sold recently ’on a high- 
yield basis. Back in January, 1917, the 
St. Paul tried to float an issue of $25,- 
000,000 434s, at 9614, and in May, 1917, 
the Pennsylvania brought out $60,000,- 
000 general 4%4s, at 971%, but in each 
case the banking syndicate had to take 
a large part of the offering. 

By virtue of higher freight and pas- 
senger rates the railroads are now in 
a better position to do some of their 
long-deferred financing, but it is doubt- 
ful if much will be attempted until 
after the war is out of the way. Then, 
if the roads retain, as is generally ex- 
pected, a fair portion of the increases 
in rates, expenses should rapidly de- 
cline and net earnings should make a 
much better comparison than is now 
the case. Out of the approximately 
$136,000,000 gain in gross for last Aug- 
ust, something less than $24,500,000 was 
carried to net. Where the gross gain 
was about 38 per cent., the increase in 
expenses amounted to over 45 per 
cent., so that the improvement in net 
earnings was only a little better than 
20 per cent.—but it was an improve- 
ment. Next to the gain of $26,375,215 in 
August, 1916, the gain in net earnings 
in August of this year was the largest 
improvement ever reported jin that 
month. And earnings for what are 
usually the four best months of the 
year are yet to reported. | 

(Continued on page 574) . 
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‘oy Opportunities in 
Long Term Bonds 


We believe that this is the 
¥ time to buy long term under- 
lying bonds and that many 
short term securities could to 
advantage be ‘exchanged for 
longer term issues. 


j We would be pleased to 

place in your hands a circular 
which gives specific sugges- 
tions. 
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DIVIDENDS 
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United Drug Company 
Second Preferred Stock Dividend No. 11 
The Directors of the United Drug Company 
have declared’a regular quarterly dividend of 
144% on the second preferred stock of United 
Drug Company, payable December 2, 1918, to 
stockholders of record November 15, 1918. 
JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, October 28, 1918. 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK, 


Credit Situation Holds Trading in Check— 
Some Stocks Peace Will Benefit ‘ 


By FOUR 


The stock market has been wisely 
held in check by those who look be- 
yond the speculative and investment 
furore of the moment and foresee the 
need of caution and sane guidance if 
there is to be avoided a serious unset- 
tlement of business and credit follow- 
ing the collapse of war activities. 


For more than four years we have 
lived in the glamour and excitement 
of war, and the world outside «he de- 
vastated regions of Europe has known 
a hectic prosperity, the product of 
the feverish haste and reckless expen- 
ditures of war. Every quarter of the 
globe that could furnish war materials 
has been called upon to turn out all 
it could produce and high prices have 
been paid for the product, with the 
result that war prosperity has been 
world-wide. Even far-off India was 
awakened to such activity that we had 
to melt down the silver dollars in our 
Treasury to supply her with the cur- 
rency needed to carry on an increased 
volume of business. 

Can all this be stopped, can the 
world go from a headlong war gallop 
to a normal peace gait without a jolt? 

The best banking opinion is that 
there will have to be a more or less 
painful readjustment before the nor- 
mal pursuits of peace can be resumed. 
There will be for some time a pretty 
general desire on the part of busi- 
ness men to wait and see what is going 
to happen—a tendency to sit tight. 


MONEY RULES THE MARKET 


If the Governments of the Allies 
maintain after the war a certain 
amount of control over the markets 
for raw materials and give proper 
guidance to the forces that will work 
toward a rebuilding of the internation- 
al credit structure, the trafisition from 
war to peace may be accomplished 
without anything approaching disaster, 
although it is not likely that all the 
factors of unsettlement can be elimi- 
nated by artificial means. The indus- 
trial and financial world will have to 
experience that “morning-after” feel- 
ing, and heads will have to be cleared 
of war delusions before all will be 
well again. 

The money situation has ruled the 
stock market. When it became ap- 
parent that speculation, based on little 
more tangible than the natural feeling 
of elation over victory and an early 
ending of the war was getting out of 
hand, the same old “money commit- 
tee” that has sat on the lid in Wall 
Street these many months took steps 
to straighten things out—not because 
they wished to save the lambs from 
the shears of the wool gatherers, but 
because Stock Exchange borrowings 
were making too big a hole in the 
nation’s purse. 

Two pressing reasons have recently 
appeared for curtailing all credit ex- 
pansion not necessary to make a quick 
ending of the war. One has been the 
unprecedented extent to which our pri- 
mary products, the prices of which are 
regulated by Government edict, have 
moved to the market. No longer is it 
necessary for the farmer to hold grain 
in his barns for higher prices. It is 
his aim now to get the money in the 
bank drawing interest as soon as pos- 
sible. The second reason for restrict- 
ing credit is just beginning to be re- 
vealed, and it lies in the unusual ex- 


SQUARE 


tent to which banking credits were 
used to float the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
Many banks put up 90 per cent. of the 
price of bonds purchased by many of 
their clients, with provisions for re- 
newing the loans for a year. It has 
been estimated that the amount of 
banking credit used in financing the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was fully double 
that provided for purchasers of the 
Second Liberty Loan, notwithstanding 
the fact that a multitude of small in- 
vestors paid for their bonds outright 
and took them home on the day of 
purchase. 


SOME FAVORED STOCKS 


The reduction of 1 per cent. in the 
extra quarterly dividend on™teel com- 
mon, bringing that stock down to a 13 
per cent. annual basis, as against the 
previous 17 per cent., was something 
of a shock to those in the financial 
community who were not so long ago 
predicting that Steel common would go 
to $200 a share when peace came. Be- 
cause of the conservative record of the 
Steel directorate wide significance has 
properly been attached to their action, 
and it is generally assumed that it was 
a step toward discounting the time to 
come when steel prices will not be so 
high nor profits so large as they have 
been under war conditions. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
is one of the favored stocks where 
after-the-war prospects are concerned. 
The George A. Fuller Co., a contract- 
ing and building subsidiary of ‘the 
realty concern, has orders on its books 
of approximately $75,000,000, and these 
will undoubtedly be increased with the 
return of normal conditions, although 
the present total represents the largest 
amount of forward business ever book- 
ed in the history of the company. It 
is estimated that earnings in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending April 30, 1919, 
will approximate between $10 and $11 


a share on the capital stock outstand-. 


ing. 
DEMAND FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


On the assumption that a wide de- 
mand for food products will persist 
after the war, and that relatively high 
prices will prevail, such stocks as Corn 
Products common and American Lin- 
seed common are finding supporters. 
It is argued that Corn Products has 
built up a sufficiently strong position 
out of war profits to put the common 
stock on a dividend basis once the 
Government suit is settled. The per- 
manency of this dividend, of course, 
would depend upon the course of the 
food markets after the war, as Corn 
Products’ large earnings have been 
due to a wider profit margin rather 
than to an increased volume of busi- 
ness. 

American Linseed common also has 
dividend possibilities, and the com- 
pany is in a better position than Corn 
Products to continue the payment of 
any distribution that may be inaugu- 
rated. This is a Standard Oil prop- 
erty, and for years its floating debt 
has been generously cared for out of 
the Standard Oil pocketbook. Under 
shrewd guidance the company has be- 
come so prosperous that it was able 
last year to purchase the Nucoa But- 
ter Co. for the cash sum of $1,332,000, 
taken out of earnings. 














ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd Lot 
customers is the same as that 
extended to purchasers of 100 
shares or more. 


The advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in our 
booklet F-37 ‘‘Odd Lot Buy- 
ing.” 


Martsborne & PPicadia 


Members N. Y, Stock Exchange 
7 WALL STREET TEL. 4590 RECTOR 























Bonds of Our Allies 


There are a number of bonds of 
ally governments available to inves- 
tors in this country. 

The joint bonds of Great Britain 
and France—the Anglo-French 5% 
bonds due 1930—come in $100 denom- 
ination. 

Se do the Canadian Victory Loan 
5%s, the Canadian War Loan 5s, City 
of Paris 6s and French Cities 6s. 


Send for fuli list of offerings. 
John Muir & (0. 
- SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NCY. 
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Permanent 
Monthly Income 


of $25 
may be had for 
about $3,750 
invested in 60 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
Statements 


Write for Circular FM-90 


Henry ha, eamanty 


Company 
60 Wall Street 
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BONDS © 


There are numerous Railroad and 
Industrial bonds and United States 
and foreign governmental obliga- 
tions that may be purchased at the 
present time to yield 4%% to 
7%4% with a marked degree of 
safety. Our Statistical and Bond 
Service is at the disposal of those 
interested. Call, *phone or write 
for information. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
§ Phila. Stock Exchange 
Members ) Chicago Board of Trade 
50 Broad St., New York 


Telephones: Broad 1262-3-4-5 
Direct Private Wires 
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Do You Know? 


Do you know that your intestinal tract is some 
28 or 30 feet long, and full of bends, and twists 
and turns? 


That the waste from the food you eat must 
pass through this crooked tube and out of the 
body regularly and thoroughly ? 

That if this waste matter isn’t kept soft and 
continuously moving along its winding tube, 
it stagnates, ferments, breeds germs and gen- 
erates poisonous substances? 


That these poisonous substances are absorbed by the 
blood and carried by it to every cell in the body, and 
that such self-poisoning causes over 90% of human illness? 


These facts are all explained in a most interesting and 
instructive way in five little booklets, which are based on 
the latest and best medical knowledge. 


If you read any or all of them you will learn a lot of things 
that you never knew before, and they may save you from 
serious illnesses. 


Nujol Laboratories 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Nuj iol For cpampation 


REG. US. PAT. JO! 


" . Mark X in the square 

Please send me: edie. quer Sie 
F **The Days That Go Before’’ 

—constipation in pregnancy and nursing period. 
CT **As The Twig is Bent’’ 

—constipation in infancy and childhood. 
CO “*Thirty Feet of Danger’’ 

—constipation and auto-intoxication in adults. 

**As Shadows Lengthen”’ 

—constipation in old age. 

**Wages of Neglect’”’ 

—constipation as a cause of piles. 

















Vivid Peeps Into Front 
Trenches 
(Continued from page 552) 


drill is the most practical but has been 
sadly neglected. We have lectures and 
a little practical work. Barracks are 
good and the mess is fine, but water 
and fuel are very scarce. The Y. M. 
C. A. is a life-saver and it affords a 
place to write and work when not out- 
doors.”—Lieut. M. A. Darville, Con- 
struction Dept. b 


Don’t Let the Cogs Slip 


“I know how you feel about having to 
stay at home, but if you look at it in 
the right way, you are doing more for 
both home and country than you could 
do over here. In your position you are 
a part of the great freight system in 
the States, and keep track of thousands 
of tons of “eats” and clothing, ammu- 
nition and all sorts of supplies for us, 
each day. Now here we are over 3,000 
miles across the sea from home, and 
we have plenty to eat, smoke and, in 
fact, anything a fellow needs to make 
things easy for him. If we did not 
have the freight and shipping efficiency 
we have, we would be in sorry straits 
over here, for our allies are in.no posi- 
tion to help us in supply, for they need 
all they have and some of ours. 

“It’s the same old story as in civil 
life. We always see the advantages in 
the other fellows’ jobs. The day be- 
fore yesterday I was up to the lines 
with fifteen truck loads of nice big 
pills for Fritz, and, while watching the 
gunners pumping them over the hill to 
Fritz, I passed the remark to a ser- 
geant gunner that I would like to be in 
his shoes, sending the pills over. He 
said, ‘Well, if you were in my place 
here you might take care of it all right, 
but if I were in yours these boys would 
have a long wait for the pills, for I 
never could do anything with an auto- 
mobile. And again he said, ‘You just 
keep hauling it up here, and we'll send 
it over.’ So you see if we each do our 
little part things will keep going as 
they have been going, and, take it from 
me, they are going some.”—Ed. Dowd, 
First Sergeant, Supply Train. 


Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 572) 


The recent action of the railroad 
bond market has been a hopeful aug- 
ury for the success of comprehensive 
plans, in all likelihood now being per- 
fected, for meeting the future financial 
requirements of the roads. During Oc- 
tober no less than 126 railroad bonds 
went to new high records for the year. 
As recently as the latter part of Sep- 
tember, the average selling price of 
forty representative railroad bonds 
was close to the lowest level touched 
since the beginning of the war. Within 
a month the average price advanced 
from the lowest of the year to the 
highest, a spectacle which has not been 
witnessed on the New Stock Exchange 
in the past decade. Gains in individual 
cases ranged all the way from three to 
20 points, the largest advances being 
made by such convertible issues as the 
Southern Pacific convertible 5s, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 
44s. 

This-upturn in the market for rail- 
road bonds was primarily due to 
thoughts of peace, but the turn for the 
better in the earnings situation was 
not a negligible factor by any means. 

When the time comes for railroad 
financing after the war, it is likely 
that all the favorable features will be 


stressed. It will be natural to point 
out then that no money has been 
spared in providing the roads with all 
the ‘equipment they have needed, or 
in putting their tracks and terminals 
in the best possible condition, or in 
making extensive additions and im- 
provements to existing facilities under 
Government control. In the recon- 
struction boom to follow the war the 
railroads will have plenty of freight 
to haul. Years of railroad prosperity 
will be needed to offset the years of 
poverty, and the country once having 
learned the close relation of public 
interests and the interests of the rail- 
roads will not be content to let them 
go to seed again. In order to make 
railroad bonds attractive to the in- 
vestor, railroad stocks will have to be 
taken in hand and raised to higher 
levels. 

High-grade railroad stocks may now 
be bought to yield anywhere from 6 to 
7, and in some cases 8 per cent. or bet- 
ter. In addition to this assurance of a 


‘good return on money invested, there 


is the attractive possibility -of a con- 
siderable enhancement in market 
values in the next few years. For 
these reasons Forbes Magazine is pre- 
senting herewith a list of railroad 
stocks which it recommends to its 
readers for investment. 


WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Ls pags prices should discount peace by 
at least six months, judging by the 
civil war comparison. Howard S. Mott, 
Vice-President of the Irving National 
Bank, reaches such a conclusion after 
a thorough study of charts on bond 
prices in connection with the historical 
developments of the civil war. His 
clear presentation of the facts and 
figures and his long-headed deductions 
have been greeted with commendation 
by bankers and brokers who have been 
devoting much study to the course of 
prices of interest-bearing securities 
since the last great German offensive 
was broken in the West. “It is now 
evident,” says Mr. Mott, “that July, 
1863, was the turning point of the civil 
war. Yet the greatest depression in 
sentiment and in bond prices occurred 
in the following year when the South 
was purely on the defensive. Certain 
elements of the military situation in 
the European struggle obviously favor 
a comparison of 1918 with 1863 in the 
civil war. Nineteen eighteen. has 
been the year of the enemy’s maximum 
offensive. Until the last couple of 
months, Germany has never been really 
on the defensive. While the attempts 
of the Allies to drive the Germans 
from France were being ‘smothered in 
mud and blood,’ Germany was con- 
quering the East. This year, however, 
practically all of her power has been 
concentrated in the West, and mani- 
festly that power has been decisively 
checked and reduced. * * * In the 
event that the present war does not 
proceed to a triumphant conclusion in 
the manner which hope generates as a 
result of recent successes, it seems not 
unreasonable to expect one or two 
years of the bloodiest fighting of the 
war, and enormous losses may be the 
cost of progress to the Rhine. The 
only implication it could carry, as 
related to the prices of bonds, would 
be a prolongation of the war, while 
national debt multiplies, taxation in- 
creases, and the purchasing power of 
the dollar continues to fall. Such 
events conceivably would bring about 
lower bond prices.” 
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Wore Overalls - 


it was that I didn’t know it. At 
thirty-five I was earning only $50 a 
week and was worth no more. I had 
started business life with the right spirit— 
ambitious, energetic and optimistic—but 
somewhere along the path I had fallen 
into a rut. My boss had me set down for a plodder, as an old reliable in small 
things, as useful as a typewriter or a rubber stamp. 
“Fifteen years of faithful service, of strict attention to business and of loyal 
devotion to the firm—what had they brought me to? To a steady job, to the head 
bookkeeper’s stool, to the supervision of a few clerks—and to the stone wall of 


‘T WAS in a rut. And the worst of 


. 


THE STORY OF GEORGE ROSS 
as told by him to 


WALTER DREY 


“George W. Perkins suggested to me a 
profit-sharing plan which would increase 
the efficiency of our force. After I had 
talked it over with several of my asso- 
ciates I put it up to the ‘big boss’—the 
president of the company. I managed to 
get it across and I got the good will of 
the firm and the employees to boot. 

“Henry P. Davison told me how essential it was to train my subordinates to 
handle my job and to fit myself for the job above. I adopted this course, learning 
all I could about the salesmen’s work and training my clerks in my own work. 
One day when I was in the midst of the first of the month report the manager of 
the sales department asked me if I could spare the time to take a buyer to lunch 





stagnation. 


“One night, about a year and a half ago, I found I’d have to get more money 
somehow. That was the night I went home to find my wife in bed with 


a splitting headache and a high fever, weak as a kitten. 

“Bit by bit I found out what troubled her. The brave girl had 
been worrying herself sick over the endless household bills 
which were growing larger each month as grim War took his 
toll of prices. And she had kept this burden on her own shoul- 
ders in her unselfish desire to save me from worry. The strain 
had been too much for her. 

“There was, too, the promise of a new life to come into our 
home. This made it even more imperative that she should 
have not only more money, but also freedom from all worry. 

“Through it all I could see her confidence in me, her trust in 
my ability to pull us through the financial crisis. I had to make 
good on that faith—but how? I knew I had the latent ability, 
but I wasn’t cashing in on it. Why? I asked myself that ques- 
tion over and over again that evening. 


* * * 


“Today my salary is $150 a week, with commissions besides 
on all the sales of the branch office of which I am manager. 
I’m ‘the boss’ to fifty-four people, all earnest boosters for me. 
We are out of our dingy flat and occupy our new house in 
the country. I’ve nearly paid the final instalments on it and I 
subscribed for three thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds 

“And in that home of ours—the cosiest, cheerfulest home ever 
a man had—there’s gne mighty happy big gil whose life is as 
rosy as the day is long, and one little buster of a boy who has 
wrapped our hearts even closer in love and devotion. 

» * * 


“How did it come-about? In the small hours of that night— 
when my wife had at last dropped off ifto a troubled sleep— 
I sat by her side idly turning the pages of an old magazine. 
Suddenly two sentences stood right out of a page, out of a story 
by B. C. Forbes, telling how Vanderlip made his success— 
working up from machinist apprentice to the presidency of the 
greatest national bank in the country: 

“*What was the hardest step of all in your career? 

“*To get out of my overalls.’ 

“There was the answer to my question. I saw it in a flash. 
I was working with the viewpoint of a day laborer instead of the 
vision of an executive. I was thinking in terms of rubber stamps 
and columns of figures and I couldn’t look beyond the details 
to the important things. I found that my mind was wearing 
overalls—that my hardest step would be to get out of them. 

“Then I found that B. C. Forbes had written fifty stories 
like this one, that he knows the big men of the country more 
intimately than any other writer, and that he had persuaded them 
to give freely and frankly the secrets of their success. From 
these stories, collected and published in book form, I could 








The men who helped 
Ross remove his overalls 


Armour, J. Ogden 
Baker, George F. 
Bedford, A. C. 

Bell, Alex. Graham 
Carnegie, Andrew 
Davison, H. P. 
Dollar, Robert «+ 
Douglas, W. L. 
Duke, James B. 

Du Pont, T. Coleman 
Eastman, George 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Farrell, James A. 
Ford, Henry 
Forgan, James B. 
Frick, Henry C. 
Gary, Elbert H. 
Gaston, William A. 
Goethals, George W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel 
Hammond, John Hays 
Heckscher, August 
Hepburn, A. Barton 
Insull, Samuel 
Kahn, Otto H. 


‘Keith, Minor C. 


Kingsley, Darwin P. 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
Morgan, J. P. 
Nichols, William H. 
Patterson, John H. 
Perkins, George W. 
Reynolds, George M. 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryan, John D. 
Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schwab, Charles M. 
Shedd, John G. 
Simmons, E. C. 
Speyer, James 
Stillman, James 
Vail, Theodore N. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderlip, Frank A. 
Warburg, Paul M. 
Willys, John N. 
Wilson, Thomas E. 
Woolworth, F. W. 
Archbold, John D. 








and keep him busy until our office salesmen came in. I came back from lunch 
with a big order from the buyer, and I found that Tom Birch had filled in 


on my work and had the balance sheet completed. 

“James A. Farrell showed me how to develop my memory by 
concentrating on things I wanted to remember. Shortly after 
I overheard our western salesman tell the head credit man that 
one of our customers, Black and Dennis of St. Louis, were shaky 
and to hold up any orders from them, This was none of my 
particular business, but I decided to remember it. A week later 
the credit man was ill and his assistant O. K.d a $2,000 order 
from that firm. As the order passed through my hands I auto- 
matically recalled the salesman’s warning and took the responsi- 
bility of holding up the order. Within a month Black and Dennis 
failed, paying fifty cents on the dollar. I had saved my house a 
thousand dollars. 

“Those are just a few of the many practical helps I got from 
those fifty men whose stories are told in MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA. 

“While I was waiting for my opportunity to come I put 
in every spare minute making myself solid with everyone in the 
office. A word here, a suggestion there, a complete plan or just 
a new wrinkle which I got out of that book—I passed them 
along whenever I could. And I had my own work so well or- 
ganized that I kept the other departments hustling to keep me 
busy. 

“My reward came in two months. Williams, manager of the 
downtown sales office, was drafted—there’s a gold star for him 
in our service flag now—and the ‘big boss’ called in the depart- 
ment heads to discuss his successor. I was told afterward that 
only one name was suggested— 

* * * 

“There must be thousands of men and women, Mr. Drey, who 
are in just the same position as I was—whose minds are wearing 
overalls—who could be helped by reading Mr. Vanderlip’s story 
and the forty-nine others in MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
AMERICA. Isn’t there a way you could get the book into 
their hands?” 

“Stop right there, Ross,” I said, “I know what I'll do. If you 
will let me tell of your experience with the book in an adver- 
tisement I’ll arrange to send the volume to anyone who wants 
to look it over. 

“T confess that, as remarkable as I knew this book to be in an 
inspirational way, I had no idea of the tremendous practical help 
it could be to an ambitious person. I want every man and woman, 
old or young, high or low in the business of working and living 
to see this book without any obligation to buy until they are con- 
vinced of its usefulness to them. 

“So I offer to forward the book upon request to anyone to 
read for five days at my risk and expense.” 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


learn the methods which enabled these men to surmount difficulties like mine. I 
bought the book at once and read and re-read it from cover to cover. 

“After reading these stories I felt just as if I had personally visited each one of 
these fifty men and had not only put my problems up to them for solution, but 
also had learned many principles and methods which I had not dreamed of before 
—things which gave me a broad vision of the business world and shed new light 
on my work and efforts. 

“For instance, I learned from F. W. Woolworth that there were many details 
of my work that I could delegate to my subordinates—routine duties which I had 
thought no one but myself could do. This cut down my work about a fifth and 
gave me time to plan ahead and do more important things. 

“Then from Charles M. Schwab I found out how important it was for me to 
know every branch of the business. In studying the various departments I dis- 
covered several cases where there was a doubling up of work—two men in different 
departments doing the same thing. I pointed out changes to the heads of these 
departments which would eliminate the duplication—and they were adopted with 
thanks. 
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Mr. Walter Drey, Vice-Pres., 1 
Forbes Magazine, | 
299 Broadway, New York. | 
I want to see MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. I 
Forbes. (500 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 full-page illustrations.) I will return | 
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More Shells—Fewer Casualties 





ACK of every war activity lies— 
B coal. Ships, shells, guns, trans- 
portation. For all these we must 
have—coal. 

The more coal, the more shells 
with which to destroy the machine- 
gun nests of our enemies—and there- 
by save the lives of our own boys. 

The larger the supply of coal—the 
shorter the war and fewer casualties. 

Our annual output of coal has in- 
creased a hundred million tons since we 
went into the-war,while no other nation 
has even been able to maintain tts out- 
put during the war. 

Another fifty million badly needed 
tons can be saved—to help shorten 
the war. 

Save coal. 

Close up the unused rooms and 
turn off the heat. Put on storm doors 
and windows—put them on early. 
See to it that the weather strips fit. 


Don't heat your home above 68°. 
A higher temperature is unhealthy, 
anyway. 

‘Burn wood where you can. 

Keep an eye on the furnace— 
don’t leave it all to “the man.” 

If you feel that one shovelful of 
coal won’t make any difference— 
think of it as a shell for the boys 
over there. 

If you find yourself burning two 
lights when one will do—turn one 
out. 

You, who have bought bonds and 
thrift stamps, you who have given 
of your money for war charities, 
given until you have felt the pinch, 
you whose sons and neighbors’ sons 
are over there, will you not give up, 
too, just a bit of lazy, enervating 
comfort to help hurry along the job 
those brave boys have tackled? 


Save light and heat, save coal. 


To learn to operate your furnace efficiently, get from your local 


juel administrator a leaflet- entitled “Save Coal in the Home.” 
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